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‘« f speak in the spirit of the Hritish [ American?) law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
ble froin, the British (american! | soil—whie b proclains, 
even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
s¢ts bis foot upon British [.Opemnants earth, that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, end consecrated by 
the Genins of Universal Emancipation, No matter ia 
what (inguage his doom may have been pronounced ;— 
no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an African sun may bave burat upon him; 
No matter in what disastrous yattle hie liberty may 
huve been cloven down;—no matter with what solemni- 
ties he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the firet #oment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
(4 eerice®) the ohar and the god sink together in the 
dust; hivaonl walks abeoad in her own majesty: bis bo- 
dy ewells beyond the measure of his clains, that burst 
from orgaund him, and he stands redeemed , regenerated, 
aod Meonthratle |, by the ircesiatibie Gentas of Universal 
#E:monvipation.’—Coanas. 





THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION-MR. 
MONROE’S SPEECH--SLAVERY. 
The proceedings of the Convention are 

constantly advancing in interest and im- 
portance. The proposition, making white 
population the basis of representation in 
the House of Delegates, continues to elic- 
it a most animated discussion. What will 
be the result it is difficult to predict, with 
any degree of certainty; but the belief 
generally obtains, that there is a majority 
of two or three in favor of the white ba- 
sis. Turn as it may, the struggle will 
shake the Ancient Dominion to its cen- 
tre. The success of the measure, it is 
foreseen, will prepare the way to a final 
abolition of slavery. The white popula- 
tion must be unbound, before the chains 
of the slaves can be broken. 

Those who have been most conspicu- 
ous in the opposition, are Judge Upshur, 
P.P. Barbour, B. W. Leigh, and Mr. Mor- 
ris. Among those who have ably advo- 
cated free representation are Messrs. Pow- 
ell, Campbell, Gordon, Doddridge and 
Monroe. The debate will probably be 
protracted to a late period. 

The election of Messrs. Madison, Mon- 
roe and Marshall to the Convention, adds 
immensely to the dignity and reputation 
of that body. The eyes, not only of all 
Virginia but of the nation, are upon them ; 
and perhaps never was their responsibil- 
ity greater than at this momentous crisis. 
It is for them to ‘ make or mar’ the inter- 
ests of the State, and, consequently, to ene 
large or diminish their present well-earn- 
ed fame. We confess that our reliance 
upon their intrepidity and zeal is not en- 
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gest some mode of relief. The clank-| 
ings of the prisoner’s chains, and his; 
groans of unutterable anguish, are borne! 
on every breeze. Will they turn a deaf, 
ear, or shut their eyes to the sufferings 
of their fellow creatures—and may we not 
say, native citizens—when they can give 
relief ?—We trust inGod,—no! Wecon- 
jure them, by the hopes of a blessed im- 
mortality—-by the love of a crucified Sa- 
viour—by all the excellerf€ motives that 
can operate upon the heart—to unite 
their potent energies in overthrowing the 
great fabric of American oppression.— 
Posterity shal! rise up and call them bless- 
ed, and the acclamations of an admiring 
world shall be heard to the end of time. 
But we again repeat—our hope is fee- 
ble; and especially has it failed us since 
the perusal of Mr. Monroe’s speech, a 
portion of which will be found below. 
We respect the judgment, and would prof- 
it by the experience of this distinguished 
individual; but, on the simple question 
of liberty or oppression, we will adopt 
the sentiments of no man merely because 
he is a great man. We say, then, that 
to our apprehension, Mr. Monroe has not 
discussed the subject of slavery with that 
clearness of perception and amplitude of 
mind, which could reasonably have been 
expected from so eminent a statesman ; 
nor has he thrown one ray of iliumina- 
tion upon the thick darkness which breods 
over his native state, nor suggested any 
feasible plan of operation, nor made one 
step in advance of the age, nor betrayed 
any sympathetic emotion in view of the 
vast wilderness of suffering which lay 
outstretched before him. 

We quote all Mr. Monroe’s remarks 
upon this interesting and important sub- 
ject. 


“ What, he asked, are the grounds of 
division? On what do the claims of the 
respective parties rest ?—It is contended 
by those who reside in the Western part 


were founded on natural right, no less 
than’ in policy, under certain circum- 
stances. But he asked the Committee to 
look at the situation of the Atlantic coun- 
try. What is the nature of their claim? 
They are the oldest portion of the State, 
and they have a species of property dis- 
tinct from the people of the West, and to 
a great amount, and this they wish to pro- 
tect. Of what does that property consist ? 
it consists of slaves. If there was no such 
thing as slavery in existence, he was sat- 
is‘ied that the citizens of the Atlantic side 
of the State would meet their fellow-cit- 
izens of the West in one common feelin’ 
on a basis of the white population. 

He asked what had been the distin- 
guishing spirit of this State ever since she 
had obtained her independence? She 
had always been in favor of the equal 
rights of man. ‘The revolution was the 
consequence of that feeling, and looked 
to the establishment o: that principle; yet 
there was, at that time, within the limits 
of Virginia, a slave population. The cit- 
izens of this Nate held the slaves in the 
same condition in which the revojution 
found them. What was to be done with 
this population? If they had not been 
here, white persons would occupy their 
place, and perform the duties which the 
slave now performs, would be conse- 
quently represented, and would be free 
from taxation, as property. Set the slaves 
free, and what will be the condition of 
society? Set thei free, emancipute them, 
and what would be their condition, and that 
of the State? A body of between four and 
five hundred thousand men discharged, 
without a cent of property among them, 
would be sufficient to throw the whole 
State into confusion and disorganization. 
They are separated from the rest of soci- 
ety by the difference of colour; there can 


equality between the two classes. Would 
you attempt to remove thern out of the 
country? It would be found impractica- 
ble. How could you remove so large a 
body of individuals out of the State’ ‘They 


plunder and depredation upon society. 
As to emancipation, if ever that shoul 


be the condition of the slaves, if they were 





of the State, that representation in the 
Legislature shall be founded on a basis 
of the white population exclusively; while 
those who reside in the East contend for 
a mixed basis of representation, combin- 
ing population and taxation. These are 





trely implicit. We believe that they will 
be in favor of the white basis; but th 

people have a right ta expect something 
more. The cause of bleeding humanity 
calls upon them to lift up their voices a- 
gainst the horrible system of oppression 
which prevails around them, and to sug- 


ithe groands of difference. He was per- 
'fectly satisfied that thie claim now get up 
jby the West is rational, under particalar 
| ciocetuateneen, such as frequently had 
been suggested here, and with which he 
acceded. Putting the citizens in an equal 
situation, and he was satisfied that the 


and also at the effect of their example 
done ? 


is driving them from within her limits 





claims of the West were just: that they 


be done, it cannot be done by the State, | 
it must be by the Union. And what would| out of the twenty-four also declare that 


emancipated? There has been already a 
partial experiment of this ; they have em- 
igrated to Pennsylvania in great numbers, 
and form a portion of the population of| tolerate slavery where they all hold leg- 
Philadelphia, New-Y ork anc Boston. But) islation—in the District of Columbia. 

those even who were uivsi strongly im 
favor of emancipation, in these cities, 
have become shocked at the charges which 


Look at Ohio—what has she recently 
Although she has always been POR! PP AOE : 
an advocate of the equal rights of all, she| C°M*sS te disease, but lew propose 


course. If, therefore, emancipation can 
ever be effected, it can only be done with 
the aid of the Federal Government. 
What was it vhich united us all in the 
revolutionary war? It was the doctrine 
of equal righss- Each part of the country 
supported and encouraged every other 
part; noe took advantage of the other’s 
distress. And if we had found that this 
evil yreyed on the vitals of the Union, and 
has been prejudicial to all the States in 
wiich it has ever existed, and they have 
sl declared this in their several consti- 
tutions and their various declarations of 
rights, why may we not reasonably ex- 
pect that they will unite with us in ac- 
complishing the eradication of the evil? 
Were we to make the attempt ourselves, 
and not accomplish it, the effect at least 
would be to abate the great number of 
petitions and memorials which are con- 
tinually pouring in upon the government. 
He hoped the other States would unite 
with the general government. The mat- 
ter is before the nation, and the eyes of 
all are upon us. Our own property, our 
own safety depends upon our harmony. 
How happened it that we had this dive 
population? What imputation can justly 
be cast against the State on this account? 
The evil began when we were ina colo- 
nial state; but acts were then passed by 
the colonial legislature, prohibiting the 
importation of more slaves into the colo- 
ny. That law, however, was rejected by 
the crown, We then obtained our inde- 
pendence; and Virginia was the first 
state which instructed her delegates to 
vote for a declaration of Independenve. 
She braved all dangers; and through all 
the Atlantic States, from North to Svuth, 
fron: Quebec to Boston, and from Boston 
to Savaunah, the blood of her sons was 
| poured forth for the common object. She 





be nothing like intercourse, nothing like} did all she could to prevent the extension 


| of slavery, and to mitigate its evils where 
she failed to prevent it.” 

Mr. Monroe says, by way of eulogy, 
that Virginia “has always declared her- 


would remain here in a state of poverty,| Self in favor of the equal rights of man.” 
and dependence, and could only exist by; And so have all the states, collectively 


| and individually, made the same declar- 
And what then? Why, twelve 


1 ‘ 
ation. 


+) it is reasonable and proper to enslave al! 
to whom the Creator has given a black 
skin, and the whole have consented tu 


Mr. M. asks, what can be dono with 
-|he did not suggest some mode of sur 


mounting them, for all are willing \ 


remedy. Mr. M., however, has left th: 





She has been compelled to take this’ subject where he found it—in the dar! 


ene a eee 


the slave population? We are sorry that, 
are imposed on them for their support,|in detailing acknowledged difficulties, 
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We are unable to-day, in consequence 
of the press of other matter, to dissect 
this remarkable speech ; but must delay 
further remarks to another paper.—c. 

TEXAS. 

The projectors of the scheme for pur- 
chasing ‘Texas, in order to feed the cu- 
pidity of Uncle Sam, have given the most 
glowing descriptions of the fertility and 
richness of that vast territory, and repre- 
sented it as another garden of Eden. The 
Nashville Republican of the 18th Sept. 
makes the following among other asser- 
tions: 

« There is, properly speaking, no such 
thing as & swamp in Texas. ‘The prairie 
nature of the country affording to the sea 
breeze an unitapeded circulation, and the 
absence of swataps, must render it indef- 
initely more heahby than Louisiana In 
the same area, we Inve a ten times great- 


er amount of fertile tand in Texas than 
in Louisiana.” 


We have before us a leger on this sub- 
ject, from an intelligent aod venerable 
gentleman, which makes a véy different 
representation of the value of thse lands. 
The writer says: 


«I have been perusing all the accwunts 
of Texas, within my present reach; snd 
to me it appears that the territory cos. 
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paragraph. We are apprehensive, with 
the writer, that the distinguished mem- 
bers,to whom he alludes, will not perform 
their whole duty to the state or the nation. 
Time will prove their courage and integ- 
rity.—a. 

“The next consideration is the Con- 
vention in Virginia. When Congress 
sat in Philadelphia, I had some little ac- 
quaintance with Monroe and Madison. 
They have now a fair opportunity to 
verify their profession for the equal rights 
of man; and yet I fear they will but write 
Menge Texeu.” 


WASHINGTON AND SLAVERY. 
The celebrated Irish patriot, Daniel 
O’Connell, has addressed the following 
letter to the editor of The’ Cork Mer- 
cantile Chronicle. Wowever mortifying 
the concession may be to our vanity, as a 
people, it must be acknowledged that his 
attack upon Washington can neither be 
repelled nor evaded. It must seal up the 
lips of the American people, and cover 
them with confusion and shame; and 
more especially when they remember that 
Jefferson, and Madison, and Monroe, 
and Carroll, are as deeply involved in his 
terrible censure. 

We are gratified to perceive that Mr. 
O’Connell advocates the instantaneous 





tains a large proportion of JAfusquilo 


Swamps. 


“The far famed Indian Chief, Isaac 
Still,* (after Gen. Forbes took possession 
of Fort Duquesne, since Pittsburgh,) took 


abolition of slavery. We have repeatedly 
sid that no other ground is tenable, and 
every day but strengthens our conviction 
of the righteous policy of the measure, 


dark shade on his character more dis- 
tinct. 

He has charged me with treating the 
immediate emancipation of the black 
British subjects in the West Indies as an 
absurdity. I said no such thing. I think 
it would not be either absurd or imprac- 
ticable. 1 think slavery is a crime to be 
abolished, not merely an evil to be palli- 
ated. With this conviction | insisted, and 
ever shall insist, on the immediate free- 
dom of every slave. But I said the West 
Indians urged, that if freedom were con- 
ferred at once, it would generate anarchy 
and outrages on life and property; and 
that, therefore, | would acquiesce in a 
gradual abolition of slavery, provided it 
were a real and not a mock progress to 
liberty. 

This is the only profession I made to 
the criminals who hold their fellows as 
part of their property. Man, the property 
of man!!! and it is a false American cit- 
izen who comes forward to palliate this 
offence, which cries to heaven for ven- 
geance, and to all good men for immedi- 
ate correction. 


He says Washington was educating his 
slaves into a fitness for freedom. He says 
this gratuitously. But what !—was Wash- 
ington then so unlucky as not to have 
succeeded in finishing the education of 
his slaves until just the day of his own 
death? Had the slaves a kind of lease 
for a life of inaptitude for freedom? and 
was that life precisely the life of Wash- 
ington ? What a precious absurdity! No; 
every good and every generous man 
should with me regret the one fault of 
Washington ; but he should candidly ad- 
mit that it was a deep, though I hope not 
a damning spot on his otherwise stainless 
purity and simple majesty of character. 


slavery—behold how I shall convict them 
out of their own mouths. 

| lately received, from the kindness of 
Mr. J. Binns, of Philadelphia, a beautifyj 
copy of the Declaration of American Ip. 
dependence, witha fac simile of the 
signatures. In it I read, with a glowj 
soul, these words, * We hold these truths 
to be self-evident—that all men are cre. 
ated equal—that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights—that amongst them are life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness’ 

Look at these words, American citizens, 
Here is the great charter of American 
freedom—here are the principles which 
they consecrated by an appeal to the Great 
and Awful Ruler of the Universe. He 
smiled on the progress of their arms. hk 
was a kind of compact with the Deity. 
Not without His auspices are the Ameri- 
cans free and independent. May we not 
be permitted to ask whether they shall 
not provoke vengeance who violate their 
own principles, and outrage their own 
solemn and heaven-attested Declaration? 

Join with me, friends of freedom, 
friends of humanity, in consecrating to 
eternal infamy the owners of slaves in 
the Republic of North America. Noth- 
ing can justify—nor whilst I live, shall 
the example of Washington palliate their 
crimes. But let us ever cherish the vir- 
tues of the illustrious Bolivar, the great- 
est, in my opinion, and the purest of pat- 
riots, who began his career of liberty by 
giving freedom to seven hundred slaves 
which were his own property. _ Blush, 
virtuous Americans, at this contrast with 
your great and glorious Washington, who, 
1 repeat it, had slaves all his life, and only 
emancipated them as against his heirs. 
Danityi O'Conner. 


a journey of three years, from early in 
the spring of 1771 to the autumn of 1775, $ 
in order to see the Pacific Ocean; and| Derrynane Abbey, 13th Sept. 1829. 
by his accounts travelled west nearthe} Sir,—tI read in your paper of the 7th 
Shining Mountain, as far as Santa Fé, and jan attack upon me by an ¢ American Citi- 





Washington was one of the greatest 
men the world ever produced. [is pat- 
riotism was pure and disinterested. His 
love of the independence of his native 


The following address is from a res- 


pectable colored gentleman in Alexandria. 
For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 





returned far more to the south. 


city. 


“The following is the substance of his 
description of the country where he trav- 


elled: 


“After he passed the Missouri some 
distance, there was an abundance of 
rough sterile country. On his return in 
a route further south, there was likewise 


a large extent of country without any 
kind of timber—generally swamps, a- 
bounding with such swarms of flies and 
musquitoes, that he had to seek the tim- 
bered lands to pursue his journey, 


“In all probability, the lands in that 
extensive territory are not as valuable as 
generally contemplated. 


“There is another more serious point 
to consider. The territory is settled 
with numerous large tribes of Indians, 
who have been driven there from Mexico 
and Louisiana. They are crowded upon 
both sides, and have no retreat further 
back. Would it not be worse than Geor- 
gia policy to destroy these unoffending 
human beings? To wage war against 
these numerous tribes, in that sickly cli- 
mate, would depopulate and make bank- 
rupt the United States. 

“The policy of purchasing Texas is 
clearly to increase the number of Stave 
SraTes, in order to give them a majority 
in the United States Senate, and drag the 
Seat of Government as far south as Nat- 
ches—an unhealthy climate, where dele- 
gates from the northern states could not 
reside with safety to their lives, It is a 
primary object to prevent that purchase.” 


* At the close of his letter, this aged and 
excellent individual endites the following 


— 


*Ser the Appendix to the Qnd vol. of B. Proad’s History 
Wf Veovay)venia, for bis character 


He 
lived within one mile of my father’s 
dwelling—was a fine, sociable, majestic 
man, of good learning in English and 
French, much admired for his natural 
talents, and esteemed as a man of vera- 


zen,’ for having taunted the memory of 
Washington with the fact that he was a 
slave-owner all his life, and only eman- 
cipated his own slaves by bis will. Thus 
having had the use of slavery all his life, 
and paying this sole compliment to human 
liberty, that he condescended to allow 
its blessings to be enjoyed only when he 
could sustain no personal inconvenience 
from such enjoyment. 

I acknowledge | threw this nettle on 
the grave of Washington, but [ flung it 
with regret. It was extorted from me by 
the strong conviction | entertained that 
the vices of great men are doubly enor- 
mous—enormous, as they contradict the 
tenor of their lives—and enormous by the 
force of example and the species of palli- 
ation which they afford to vulgar crimi- 
nals, whose vices are unredeemed by one 
single virtue. 

1 have long despised anonymous writ- 
ers; and my contempt for his class is 
quite vivid for the * American Citizen, 
who talks of manliness, whilst he assails 
me from beneath a mask. If he were to 
give his name to the public, it is ten to 
one that he would prove to be a slave- 
owner, or the son of a slave-owner, him- 
self; and probably one of those many A- 
mericans who lay the flattering unction to 
their souls, that it cannot be a crime to 
follow one half of the example of Wash- 
ington, namely, to be the proprietor of 
slaves. 

But how has this unworthy citizen vin- 
dicated Washington? Why he has not 
dared to deny the fact I stated, namely, 
that Washington had slaves all his life, and 
only emancipated them at his death, No 
—that would be too much even from an 
American slave-owner. But he has sought 
jo diminish the crime of Washington by 
bringing a false charge against me, and 
by distorting the sentiments of others; 
and yet these miserable efforts to wash 
the only black spot in the character of 
Washington, serve but tc show the hope- 
lessness of the effort, and to render the 





save by raising up the force of public 
opinion in their favor, and to the eternal 
shame and infamy of their task-masters.— 


land chaste and correct. He sought for 
constitutional liberty, not by turbulence 
and crime, but by adhering to the letter 
of the law, and to the spirit of the British 
Constitution. Yet when the refusal of 
the advisers of the Crown to listen to 
peaceful and conciliatory counsels, drove 
him to the field, he made the boast- 
ful British rulers to rue their stupid 
obstinacy ; he won the laurels of liberty 
fronr the invaders of his native land, and 
he was the principle instrument in con- 
verting the land of his birth—Oh, glori- 
ous destiny !—from being a pitiful, pelt- 
ing province of Britain, into an independ- 
ent and a mighty nation! 

It is—it is with unfeigned regret, that 
[ find one dark trait in his illustrious 
character. Nor should I have noticed it, 
but that my subject led to it—and that | 
deem it right to raise my humble voice to 
convince the haughty citizens of America, 
that the slave-holding states are held in 
abomination by all those whose opinions 
ought to be valuable. Man is the prop- 
erty of man in about one half of the A- 
merican states: let them, therefore, not 
dare to prate of their institutions, or of 
their national freedom, whilst they hold 
their fellow-men in bondage. Of ail men 
living, an American citizen, who is the 
owner of slaves, is the most despicable— 
he is a political hypocrite of the very 
worst description. The friends of human- 
ity and liberty in Europe should join in 
one universal cry of shame on the Amer- 
ican slave-holders. ‘Base wretches,’ 
should we shout in chorus-+base wretches, 
how dare you profane the temple of na- 
tional freedom, the sacred fane of repub- 
lican rites, with the presence and the suf- 
ferings of human beings in chains and 
slavery ? 
We have no other mode of assisting 
our poor enslaved brothers in America, 


AN ADDRESS TO THE FREE PEOPLE oF 
COLOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“When Euribiades offered to strike Themistocles, 
‘Strike me,’ cried the Athenian, ‘but uear me!’ ” 
Respected Frienps—W ithout an ad- 
viser, or precedent, an Americo-African 
comes forth to address you through the 
columns of a newspaper dedicated to 
our advancement. 
Doubtless you must know that it has 
been said, that our natural color is an 
obstacle to our moral and political im- 
provement in these Uniled States; and 
my object is to show the correctness of 
this charge, and its tenfold applicability 
in fuluro. 
It has been said, that we do not pos- 
sess those attributes which entitle men to 
the consideration of society. 
Now, my friends, will we acknow- 
ledge the justness of these derogatory 
epithets, when we can refute them 
by emigrating to the colony upon the 
coast of Africa; the establishment of 
which has been faithfully proved, by men 
of philosophical experience, to be based 
upon principles of sound policy and du- 
rable glory. And whilst Jam humbly 
endeavoring to establish a similar posi- 
tion, J am not disposed to admit the en- 
tire applicability of the last charge, as we 
have stood and now stand; and | shel 
use some arguments in our defence. 
In consideration of our privileges and 
advantages, what could reasonably be ex- 
pected from us, limited as have been our 
means? It is but very recently, that 
schools have been established for the 
education of the people of color. Have 
we ever had any lucrative appointment or 
post of honor assigned us? Have the 
portals of literary and scientific know- 
ledge been accessible to us, and its ave- 
nues interspersed with lilies or enamelled 
with flowers? lt is education practically 
applied, my br. thren, that disembowels 
the treasures of science, and reveals the 
sublime arcana of nature. But no lofty 








Let there be no truce with American 


incentives have been allowed to spring 
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up in our bosoms: on the contrary, an 
awful and portentous foreboding has en- 
shrouded the eye, and thereby caused the 
pulse of African intellect to enervate be- 
fore the dread majesty of fear. 

Hence, my friends, you see that the 
fear of man must be removed, before we 
can become literary and scientific, and 
the mantle which has so long enshrouded 
us in darkness must be rent before we 
can illuminate the frozen oceans of ig- 
norance, and shine as scholars. Some of 
you might now ask, how is this to be 
accomplished? I answer, through a se- 
rene and pacific channel. Go to Libe- 
ria, where the grass grows, the flowers 
bloom, and civilized man pursues his 
different avocations, with the assurance 
that he or his posterity will reap the be- 
nefit of his labors. ‘There all disabili- 
ties will be removed. Go, then—and go 
with all the spirit of a patriot, and the 
serenity of a pilgrim. Go, and receive 
the benedictions of mothers, and the 
greetings of brothers. For | know that 
many of you possess the means of mi- 
gration: then go, my dear friends, and 
the same arm that protected the children 
of Israel will vouchsafe to protect you. 
There you will no longer have to drink 
of the bitter cup of degradation, nor 
grope in the mists of ignorance; nor 
will you there be nominally free by a 
constitution, yet slaves to custom—nor 
be deterred by circumstances around you. 
But you will receive a due regard and 
respect for your persons, and for the su- 
premely exalted stations which we ought 
to hold in common as human beings.— 
Are we not susceptible of moral and re- 
ligious improvement? Have we not a 
“soul swelling with the energies and 
stamped with the patent of the Dei- 
ty, which, under proper culture, might 
bless, adorn, and perhaps immortalize 
an empire ?”—As an illustration, behold 
the island of Hayti—see her rapid and 

rosperous march to greatness. Look 
sou Liberia, which has been styled the 
Americo-African empire. What little 
means and mighty spirits have done in a 
short time to lay the solid and substan- 
tial foundation of a great and mighty re- 
public! But there is yet another victory 
to be achieved upon the continent of A- 
frica, which will in its results be noble 
and grand—I mean the entire subversion 
of the slave trade, and Mahometan su- 
perstition, and all their subsidiary con- 
comitants. The whole race of idolaters 
must be taught to bow with profound 
veneration at the altar of Divine Reve- 
lation. It is the hope of accomplishing 
these objects, that has actuated the 
Christian, and stimulated the philanthro- 
pist. I mean those noble and heroic men, 
who have enlisted under the banner of 
colonization. 

And should we, oh my colored bre- 
thren, be less active and persevering in 
the accomplishment of this great work? 
Shall we not put our shoulder to the 
wheel, and speed the car of our own sal- 
vation? Much, yea, very much is yet to 
be done. Will it not be as beneficial to 
us, to become participators in this work 
of fraternal love, christian zeal and na- 
tional benevolence, as it bas been ardu- 
ous and glorious to those who have so 
far borne the heat and burden of the 
day? J see you understand me, and ac- 
quiesce in what I say; and doubtless it 
has been so ordered by the Disposer of 
all human events, that we should go 
back to the land of our progenitors, and 
impart our christian tuition to the be- 

nighted sons and daughters of that for- 
lorn region, and that our days yet to 
come shall be as bright and as glorious 
as the sun at high noon ina clear sky. 

In my next, | will give you some ac- 
count of the rise and progress of the co- 
lony at Liberia; and until then, I re- 
main your obedient servant, 


Jno, B. Hersurn, 
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ADDRESS TO THE FEMALES OF THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS ON THE 
CONTINUATION OF NEGRO SLAVERY. 
NO. VIL. : 

It is a common observation that your 
sex have an extensive influence over the 
conduct of ours. It is, perhaps, also a 
truth, though one that man in his fancied 
superiority, may reluctantly admit, that a 
large proportion of the morality and piety 
that exist in the world is communicated 
through the medium of your instructions. 
—This would not excite surprise, were 
we to reflect that the human mind, dur- 
ing the period when it is most susceptible 
of impressions, and when the impressions 
it receives are commonly durable, is al- 
most exclusively under your control.— 
‘These observations are general, but it is 
believed that they are peculiarly applica- 
ble to the females of your Religious So- 
ciety, which has seen, and had the can- 
dor to admit, the importance of your sta- 
tion. Your social and general duties 
have been enlarged in a degree unknown 
elsewhere; you have your deliberative 
assemblies—your stations in the church 
—your share in public ministry.—But 
among all your duties, perhaps there is 
none so important—none on which the 
welfare of your religious body so emphat- 
ically depends, as on the education of 
your children. Teach them equity, teach 
them never to vary the measure of justice 
due their fellow creatures by the color of 
the skin. For when once their tender 
and affectionate hearts become incapable 
of feeling, through the continual tempta- 
tions placed betore them even from in- 
fancy, to gratify themselves at the ex- 
pence of the happiness of others, experi- 
ence has proved that it requires “ some- 
thing like a miracle” to induce them to 
forego indulgences that have become so 
habitual. Your companions have many 
things to engage their attention, and in 
the multiplicity of business the still small 
voice of instruction is not always heard. 
in grasping after wealth, its touch, like 
the touch of the torpedo, benumbs the 
finest feelings of the soul. 

The domestic economy of your house- 
hold devolves chiefly on you, and there 
are numbers among you who have long 
refused to participate in the gain of op- 
pression. 

Your example is exceedingly import- 
ant. Think on the distressed situation of 
unprotected females—on the sufferings 
of infancy*—reflect that the course you 
pursue may involve in its consequences 
the happiness of thousands—we appeal 
to you on their behalf; shall we appeal 
in vain? 

EMIGRATION TO HAYTI. 
$F To humane, conscientious Slave-holders.£} 

Wanted, immediately, from twenty to 
fifty SLAVES, to remove and settle in the 
Republic of Hayti, where they will be 
forthwith invested with the rights of free 
men, and receive constant employment 
and liberal wages, ina healthy and pleas- 
ant section of the country. 

@F Tue Prick oF passaGR WILL BE 
ADVANCED, and every thing furnished of 
which they may stand in need, until they 
shall have time to prepare their houses, 
and set in to work. None will be taken, 
however, but such as reside in country 
places, and (those who are of sufficient 
age) accustomed to agricultural or me- 
chanical labor. 

Application may be made to the under- 
signed, at No. 135, Market-street, Bal- 
timore. Lunpy & Garrison. 

November 10th, 1929. 

N. B. Editors of Newspapers, friendly 


* The following advertisement now lies before us :— 
“ For sale a valuable negro Woman, with or without 4 





Alexandria, D. C. 


child siz months oid.”’ 


above. 
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HORRIBLE NEWS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 














DOMESTIC SLAVE TRADE. 

This horrible traffic continues to be 
pursued withunabated alacrity. Scarce- 
ly a vessel, perhaps, leaves this port for 
‘New-Orleans, without carrying off in 
chains large numbers of the unfortunate 
| blacks. The ship Francis, Browny which 
‘sailed hence a few weeks since, trans- 
| ported seventy-five. This vessel hails 
‘from my native place, (Newburyport, 
Mass.) and belongs to Francis Todd.— 
So much for New-England principle !— 
‘Next week I shall allude more particu- 
'Jarly to this damning affair. 

We have received the following state- 
ment, from a correspondent, which we 
believe is essentially correct. It will be 
seen that Woolfolk is the largest ship- 


per.—c. 
Yo the Editors of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 

GENTLEMEN : 

As far as | have been able to ascer- 
tain, | hear that ths ship Gulnare carries 
out to New Orleans the following num- 
ber of slaves, snipped by the following 
named persons : 

J. W. Cotton, - - - 

Austin Woolfolk, - - 

Dr. E.McConnell,- - 4 





28 slaves. 
83- do 
do 
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I do not know who Mr. Cotton is, and 
cannot, consequently, say what he intends 
doing with hia negroes. ‘The second nam- 
ed person is too well known to need any 
comment. The third gentleman is a res- 
ident of New Orleans, and has purchased 
the number attached to his name, for his 
own private use. 

I believe the above correct, but if you 
have any doubts about it, you can satisfy 
yourselves as to its veracity, by applica- 
tion at the Custom House. 

J am, sirs, yours, and 
A Frienp To THe Cause. 





FOREIGN SLAVE TRADE. 
Recent letters have been received from 
the coast of Africa. One writer says: 


“Liberia, | understand, is tolerably 
healthy at present. It was so when | 
left there in May last. However, out 
of the number emigrating in the ship 
Harriet, from Norfolk, thirty have died, 
among whom was Prince Abduhl Ra- 
haman. Articles generally of immediate 
use are very scarce at present.” He 
also says—*The Yellow Fever has ra- 
ged with the greatest violence at Sierra 
Leone, destroying so many of its popula- 
tion as to render it a matter of doubt 
whether it may not be abandoned in toto 
by the British Government. Their mix- 
ed court of commission has been remov- 
ed to Fernando Po, on account of its 
greater degree of health, although their 
adjudicated prizes are sent to the former 
place for final disposition. The slave 
trade is carried on still with activity; and 
when passing the Galenas, I saw six or 
eight slavers waiting a cargo. Even from 


to the colonization of the colored race, 
are respectfully requested to notice the 
Lt. & a. 


tinction. 
speaker, can be done; and if the Colon- 


75 
are some for a similar . The 
greater part of these are Balu built 


vessels under Spanish colors, and so ex- 
omer sharp as seldom to admit of 
more than three feet between their plat- 
form and deck. On this subject there 
appears to me to be a great degree of 
ignorance in the United States, for the 
belief of many is, that a total suppression 
exists here, when the truth is, it is carried 
on as violently as ever. The landing of 
acargo in the Spanish West Indies re- 
quires but a doceur of four or five slaves 
to an official, and the fetters of 180 to 
200 human beings are knocked off, the 
vessel washed and sweetened, the owners 
receive four or five hundred dollars each, 
and in the course of five months she ar- 
tives in Africa for another cargo. On 
this subject the hearts of thousands are 
feelingly aiive,and [can but add my wish 
for the early arrival of that day, when 
every man in chistendom shall conceive 
itto be wrong and unjast.”——Phil. Chron - 





At a meeting lately held in New-York, 
to devise some plans for increasing the 
funds of the Colonization Society, Capt- 
Stockton of the Navy, delivered an elo- 
quent and animated speech, in which he 
made some appalling statements relative 
to the growth of the foreign slave trade: 


“In remarking upon the state of the 
slave trade, he suid it was more horrible 
at the present time than it had ever been 
before. In illustration of this remark, 
he said that the fear of capture being in- 
creased, they now made use of small, fast 
sailing vessels, to elude the cruisers. A- 
mong many instances of cruelty cited by 
the gallant officer, was the following : 


A Portuguese vessel was captured, af- 
ter a long chase—she proved to be a 
small schooner rigged boat, of only seven 
tons, and twenty-eight feet long, hav- 
ing thirty slaves on board, who were 
each jambed into a space of seventeen 
inches; ten died almost immediately 
from the wounds and bruises they had 
received. The speaker stated that such 
was the avidity for procuring slaves at 
the present day, that the once peaceful 
villages on the coast, were now continu- 
ally the scene of war and bloodshed, for 
the purpose of carrying on this diabolical 
trade. ‘I'o enable them to supply the wants 
of the Rio Grande market, boats were 
constantly scouring the shores and seiz- 
ing all but the sick and infirm; and this 
revolting scene will be continued in spite 
of all the cruisers, unless some means 
can be devised of breaking up this ac- 
cursed traffic. This, the gentleman con- 
tended, was the paramount duty of every 
friend of humanity; and this could only 
be done by furnishing to the natives an 
equivalent, in the commercial in 

which could be established with them 
through the intervention of this society 
and its colony at Liberia. For, said he, 
it is not the mere thirst of blood which 
impels the natives to those sangui 
wars which constantly occur betwen dif- 
ferent tribes—not the mere love of cut- 
ting each other’s throats; but their cu- 
pidity—their desire to obtain certain ar- 
ticles of trade from the whites, which 
they suppose can be obtained in no oth- 
er way. Open then, with them a door 
for commerce, and receive from them 
the rich products of their soil, which they 
will freely exchange for our manufac- 
tures, &c., and you may stipulate with 


them for the abandonment of the cruel 
slave trade. 
of the gospel is carried into their regions, 
and commercial enterpriw shall extend 


Until, therefore, the light 


to the interior of this delightful country, 
no hope can be entertained of its ex- 
This, however, continued the 


ization Society be enabled to carry on 


the good work begun, we shall see its 








the river whence | at present write, there 


glorious effects.” 
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Lavies’ Repository. - 
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Philanthropy and Literature. | 





THIS DEPARTMENT 15 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. 


t 








CHARITY. 

« Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels,” saith St. Paul, “ and 
have not charity, | am become as sound-| 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mystery, and all know- 
ledge, and though I have all faith so that 
1 could remove mountains, and have not 
charity, I am nothing. And though | be- 





and what will be the answer? Some tri- 
fling employment forgotten or neglected— 
or perhaps the passionate out-pourings of | I 
grief for some beloved one from whom 
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situation than if they were in possession 
of their liberty. 
is admitted that they are held as 
property, and that they may be separated 
a om their families and sold at the pleas- 
jure of their owners—but this, it is said, 
Yet will this very text, in the very seat | '* : power which is seldom exercised, 
of slavery, be solemnly pronounced from ee oe re ac npdb adeno cA. 
J iobliged to submit is amply counterbal- 
janced by the protection they enjoy, the 
taining some of the sublimest princi- | absence of the usual cares of life, and the 





} + 


she has been forcibly separated ! 


the pulpit, and be characterised as con- 


| ples of our religion, and commented up-|Certatity of a comiortable provision in 


on with overpowering eloquence, till the jsickness or old age. 
) i yerpec 3 P nee, 2 | . . 
I ow It may be a fact that the power of the 


heart of man will glow within his bosom, | master is. not always exercised with un- 


and the warm tears gush out from the | due severity, that in some places they are 


jeven treated with comparative kindness— 
but if all thut is asserted be true, why is 
jit that they so often avail themselves of 
\the first opportunity to make their escape 
own households, a system that is at open | from bondage? Why is it that they have 
variance both with that, and every other | Such a dread of yeing re-taken, and restor- 
|ed to all the comforts and advantages of 


gentle eyes of women—and they will go 
out from the house of worship and forget 





that they are nourishing up within their 


principle of the christian religion. 


For the Genius of Universe) Emancipation. 
LETTERS ON SLAVERY.-NO. Ill. 
TO ISABEL, 





stow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and 


No, my dear Isabel, it is not sufficient, 
| that you silently disapprove of iniquity— 


slavery, after having had a full opportunity 
| of testing for themselves, the unhappiness, 


hitevary, 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
THE HARMANS, 


Is it not a delightful evening ? We wil] 
go down the hill by the old school-honse 
—but we shall not meet any merry groups 
of the scholars, for it is the harvest ho- 
ly-days—then turn at the mill, and pass 
Robert Harman’s pretty farm-house. [If 
you look over the hill, you can see the 
top of one of its chimneys peeping out 
from among the trees, now ;—there— 
where that smoke-cur] is rising. 

The wood sweeps in a curve round the 
foot of the hill before we reach it; but 
you will not be fatigued, for when we 
descend a few steps further we shall 
quite lose the warm sunshine. How beau- 
tiful it looks on the top of that old 
wood—and here on this hill slope, the 
long tree-shadows are drawn so distinctly! 

When we pass this clump of oaks, we 











shall come within sight of the open fields 


‘and the manifold inconveniences attend-|*24 meadows. Do you see yon clover 


ant upon having their persons entirely at 
pescad own disposal? ‘They must certainly 
|have very strange and perverted notions 
on the subject of happiness! perhaps, 


have not eharity, it profiteth me nothing.” | you should openly avow your disapproba- | #8 ignorance is one among the blessings 


Now as we profess tobe a nation of 
christians, it is but natural to suppose, 
that a quality, which appears to be the 
most essential principle of that religion, 
should be in good esteem among us, and 
that the outward form of it, atleast, should 
be held in observance. But is this the 
case? We will read you a description 
of Charity, by the same inspired writer, 
and bid you ask the same question of 
your consciences. 

«Charity suffereth long and is kind; 
charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil,rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” 

Now which of all these principles does 
not slavery violate? Where is the long 
suffering that our slave-holders exhibit, 
when the most trifling offence on the 
part of their human cattle is visited by 
the horsewhip ? 
in claiming from their brethren a daily 
routine of unmitigated, unrewarded toil, 
through a long series of years, to feed 
their luxury ? 


What is their kindness 


«Charity envieth not’’—and truly envy 
herself could scarcely grudge the few poor 
comforts we have left the slave—but is 
not envy of the superior luxuries and 
comforts of others, one of the main in- 
ducing causes of that oppression’ As for 
that humility which is so distinguishing 
a feature in charity and in the christian 
religion, we know that it is utterly incon- 
sistent with the very nature of absolute 
power, Are we not mightily putied up 


. 


tion, that your example may be of bene- 
fit to others. You speak very pathetical- 
|ly, to be sure, of the haunting recollec- 
jtions of pound-cakes and ice-creams 
, doomed so often to be passed by untasted ! 
jand that this may frequently be the case, 
I will acknowledge. 
devotion to the cause of justice and mer- 
|ey, can that be, which would shrink from 
| oilering a few sacrifices of inclination and 
jluxury upon their altar? If it were for no 
other purpose but to give evidence of 
your sincerity, you ought willingly to sub- 
mit to so trifling a deprivation—for trifling 
I cannot but consider it in relation to the 
momentous object it is intended to sup- 
port. But it is not a mere question of 
expediency, it is one of positive right or 
wrong—and surely, my friend, we have 
enough of thoughtless, unpremeditated 
sins to answer for, without deliberately 
heaping up condemnation for ourselves. 
Even if there were no other world, dear 
sabel, either for ourselves or the unhap- 
py slave, the hope of ameliorating his 
temporal condition, would be well worth 
every exertion, every sacrifice you could 
make. But when both they and we haveto 
look forward to an efernity—think of it, 
Isabel—an eternity of after life—when 
we reflect that there will come a fearful, 
retributive hour, when we must answer 
for “the deeds done in the body”—and 
think how we shall meet together then, 
the oppressor and the victim—the one to 
answer for a life devoted to selfish grati- 
fication, and the other mourning over the 
darkness of his soul—a darkness which 
|we have either formed or perpetuated— 
'when we think upon the subject in this 
\light, my friend,—of what everwhelming 
importance does it not appear ! 











Our country has long lain in a state of 


slumbering lethargy; as if she had for- 
gotten all the misery and the iniquity she 
was fostering within her bosom. But she 
jis now awake, conscious of the full enor- 


But what kind of | 


of the slaves, they do not know to what 


they probably fancy, when their hearts 
beat lightly in their bosoms, and they can 
lift up their heads calmly and feariessly 
in the presence of their fellow-imen, or sit 
down in the midst of their families, with- 
out the dread of their being torn asunder 
and scattered over the face of the earth, 
that they are then happy. Poor deluded 
wretches! instead of applying that term 
to the sensation accompanying the stroke 
of the horsewhip, or the galling weight 
of fetters! They have heard their mas- 
ters rave of Liberty and Freedom, and in 
their stupidity they imagine that it must 
also be a blessing to the WVegro! 

That a return into captivity is dreaded 
by them as the worst of evils, is proved 
by the frequent desperation of the resist- 
ance offered to their pursuers, death it- 


self seeming preferable to them, to being 
retaken. 


These reflections were exeited by a 
circumstance of late occurrence, that 
brought to nearer view, a partial glimpse 
at the miseries occasioned by thie terri- 
blesystem of African oppression, than it is 
frequently the lot of Philadelphians to be 
pained with. 

A gentleman tesiding in this city had 
a negro girl employed in his service, who 
had for a considerable length of time been 
living in his family, aud who was highly 
valued by them as an excellent servant. 
A few weeks since she received informa- 
tion from some of her friends, that some 
person or persons were in pursuit of her, 





|confined herself for several days closely 
to the back part of the house, endeavor- 
ing to cheer herself with the hope that 
her pursuers, unable to gain any further 
intelligence respecting her, would at 
length depart and leave her unmolested. 


After the lapse of a few days from the 





. time the notice was given her, the house 
with our own superiority? Do we not! mity of the evil, and the guilt—and wo | 8 1 : 


proudly vaunt ourselves as being even of 


a higher species than our negro brethren? 
And is it seemly that we should cause op- 
pression with a high hand to rule upon 
the earth, rioting in the groans of human 
agony? Charity seeketh not even that 
which is her own, but we uphold those 
who wring witlr violence from the hands 


of others that which is not their own. Go 


be to her if she cleanse not her polluted 
hands! We have not the excuse of early 
jand long cherished prejudices—or of ig- 
;norance of the fatal etfects of the Upas 
| breath of slavery—the proof is before us 
;—the guilt and the consequences have 
ibeen thoroughly made known to us, and 


} 
} 


jat our peril it must be, if we refuse to 
jlisten to the warning voice of admoni- 
tion! AGNES. 


For the Genius of Univerzal Emancipation 


‘in which she lived was entered one morn- 
|ing, during the absence of the owner, by 
; two nen, one of whom was 2 constable 
|whe proceeded immediately to the kitch- 


‘en, and regardless of the screams of the 


she was forced, and taken to prison, un- 
til they were ready to convey her trom 
the city. Tlie gentleman on his return 


sensations they should apply that term; | 


and was advised to conceal herself. She | 
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iheld ? It is quite purple with blossoms, 
land the first breeze that comes this way 
jwill be loaded with perfume: there is 
miogied with it ascent of fresh hay, too 
—tarmer larman cannot yet have finish- 
ed carrying in his first crop. Ah, there 
ve is! with his hands’ all busily employ- 
ed around him; the wagon has just been 
bro’t out, and they ure abo 1 to commence 
oading. f intend you slall be acquaint- 
ed with Robert Harimau: he is ove of the 
finest specimens of our western country 
farmer—ile most useful ran ia the neigh- 
borhood, and respected by all about ium. 
He was elected to aseat in tie slate legisla- 








ture, a coupie of years since; and there 
}is considerable talk of his being held up 


\for senator at the next election. 

Ha! there goes Rolla scampering across 
the field, to seek out his crony, little 
George Hlarman. Many a joyous frolic 
have they had together, while I have 
looked on and woudered which of the two 
was most delighted—the boy or the dog. 
There is Ned, too, staggering under the 
weight of a fork-load of hay, which he 
fancies he can deposit oa the wagon.— 
There it comes! down in a thick show- 
er about his head, aunost smothering 
him: he is fairly covered with it! 1! wish 
you could see his face now, as he turns 
to romp with Rolla. 1 can almost see the 
flash of his black eyes from here ! He is one 
of the wildest young rogues in the neigh- 
borhood, and almost as big as his bro- 
ther Robert, who is two years older.— 
|Bob is most like his mother, both in 
|!ooks and charaster—quieter and more 
idelicate. Yet gentle and timid as you 
would take him to be, there are few men 
more inilexible or more courageous ou 
any point of duty or principle: the Indi- 
an’s torture would surely make hin flinch. 

Here is the house: you cannot more 
)than catch aa occasional glimpse of the 
stone walls, it is so thickly covered with 
vines. ‘I'iat multiflora rose almost cov- 
vers the end of the long piazza—and the 
beautiful coral, and the scented monthly 
honey-suckle, creep in twisted luxuriance 
upts pillars. Then there are the sweet cle- 
matis, and the passion-vine, and the jes- 
/samine, scatiered about on frames; but 
ithe two last are not yet inbloom. Then 
‘there are the Washington-bower, and the 
glacina, with its proltusioiu of blue flow - 








lers, clumbing up the sides of the house, 
jand almost covering even the chimney. 
unhappy victim, the poor gir] was dragged | Those trees, almost bending beneath the 
with brutal violence from the house andjmultitude of their blossoms, are the 
through the street, toa carriage which |sceuted Acacia 
was in waiting for them, and ito which | with red flowers, on the other side of the 


that which 


is loaded 


house, 1s a horse-chesnut—and this so 
covered with white waxen-like flowers is 


ithe philadelphus. Then do but look what 








ask the poor victim, a female too, perhaps 
_ oding and lac- Be ‘ 

— — cme one We hear it frequently asserted in re- 
erated with many stripes, what was the ply to observations on the injustice of 


magnitude of the offence that hath been | slavery, that the poor creatures we com- 
punished with such sc: re chastisement—'imiserate, are actually in a much better 


RUNAWAY SLAVES. 








hotne immediately entered an examina-|a quaatity of roses! white and red, of all 
tion into the circumstances of the case, \shapes '—from the delicate purity of the 
but their degal might was incontestibly | wiuie bramble, to the deep crimson of 
proved, and there was no hope for her— |the small burgundy, or still deeper color- 
no redemption. m. jed velvet rose. Some of them almost 

Philadelphia, Sept. 25, 1829. look in at the windows of the pretty lit- 
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tle parlor; and if you would look in 
there too, you would see a plain room to 
be sure, but the most perfect neatness, | 
and a large beok-case filled with well se- 
jected books. You would know that by | 
the very binding—and the last quimbers | 
of several periodicals, lying on the table. | 
There is a piano, too—and some good 
engravings and pictures in water-colors | 
hanging about the wail. ae 
There is Mary Harman herself!— | 


spreading the supper table, under that} Would not our boy too, in future upbraid 
She isa pretty woman, and | me? [ wish, from the bottom of my soul, | 


great tree. 
she is what is a great deal better—very arai- 
able, and an excellent wife and mother. 
Let us walk on a little further, to a seat 
which I will find for you on the banks of 
the creek, and I will tell you something 
of her history. 

Do you recollect the larce house situ- 
ated on the left of Col. Cariingion’s plan- 
tation, in Virginia? ‘That, with the farm 
attached to it, was formerly the property 


GENIUS OF UNIVE? 








care but little, for 1 am already, al- 
most weaned of this life of inaction , 
but I could not become a tiller of tue 
earth here—where we have mated witt) 
the proudest—for your sake, | could not. 
Could I bear to see eyes look*coldly ou 
you, that have been accustomed to gaze 
only in admiration and respect? Can | drag 
you down from the station in which | 


|tound you in your father’s house, and | 


plunge you in comparative povertys 





I wish that the system of slavery was a- 
bolished altogether—it is a national ini- 
quity—a shameful blot upon our boasted 
constitution—but for an individual to at- 
tempt its extinction were folly !” 

Mary raised her eyes—they were suf- 
fused with tears. Dearly as I love you 


far better, than my own life, | would ra- 
ther behold you, even day by day, win- 





of Robert Harman. It was a much hand- 
somer place then, than it is now ; for the 


‘ning an uncertain subsistence by your 
own exertions, than to share with you in 


trees have been cut down from about it, |this guilty luxury and splendor—for guil- 


and the shrubbery has been sadly neglect- 
ed of late years. 

Well, I will tell you of a conversation 
that took place between Robert and his 
wife on the green lawn in front of that 
very house. Little Bob, the oldest boy, 
was just one year old at the time, and 
his father had given the slaves a holy-day 
because it was his birth day. 

“How happy their black ‘aces looked!” 
said Robert, as they left the lawn, after 
having each received a trifling present from 
their mistress. Mary turned her face to- 
wards her husband. but there was a shade 
of sadness minyled with the tenderness of 
its expressions. 

“Nay, now,” continued he, laughing, 
«1 know all you are going to say about 
happiness being incompatible with slave- 
ry—ut [am sure they are better off than 
if they were free, you ave so kind to 
thein !” 

“They are slaves, nevertheless ;” said 

she, “and though they may seem gay and 
mirthful—even contented—their light- 
heartedness is only the absence of imme- 
diate care, not the indwelling sense of a 
deep happiness. Hew can they know 
the fulness of bliss which | feel when 
hanging on your arm, or pressing my 
lips upon the fair forehead of iny bade, 
in the consciousness, that no hand, save 
that of our God, hath the power to sepa- 
rate us! What do they know of the de- 
light of studying the beauties of the na- 
tural or the intellectual world! You say 
truly, that your plough-horses know 
scarcely less of the harassing cares of 
life than they! but is the mere absence 
of care sufficient for the happiness of a 
rational being? Would you, dear Robert, 
purchase a dull forgetfulness of evil, at 
the expense of the high nature of your 
intellectual being, sensitive as it is to 
pain, as well as gladness’ | know you 
would not! Yet, poor as it is, even that 
much of bliss is denied to the slave—for 
debased as his nature may be, he is still 
human—and he can think ! We imagine 
they rush exultingly to the dance, when 
it may be only to drown the bitterness of 
their dark forebodings. I wish you had 
sometimes watched their dark counten- 
ances, as | have done, when you have 
carelessly spoken of liberty! and then 
the sin—oh! Robert, surely there must be 
deep sin in making merchandize thus of 
our brethren—deeming them scarcely bet- 
ter than the clods they till—they whom 
God hath created in his own image.” 


“But, what can I do, dear Mary? I 
will acknowledge, that [ do not think 
the system of slavery is right; but you 
know, that J received most of them from 
my father, with the plantation. ‘The es- 
tate is already mortgaged for more than 
half its value, and if | free the slaves, 
which form the most valuable part of my 
property; I shall, probably, have to dis- 
pose of altogether. For myself, 1 should 


ty that must be, which is purchased with 
wrong to another. Do not think of me, 
do not fear for me—the loss of wealth 
cannot render me unhappy—Oh no! the 
thought of weaith like that, comes with 
a deadly sickness upon the heart, a sen- 
sation of utter hollowness! even poverty, 
abject poverty, would be preferable to 
such splendor; but that will not be con- 
sequent on the emancipation of your 
slaves; it is but somewhat to circum- 
scribe our wishes, and we shall still be 
independent. We must both be more ac- 
tively employed, it is trae—but it will be 
better than living in idleness on the labor 
of others. ‘Then how many temptations 
will you not escape from! from how ma- 
ny evils will this boy be reserved! for what 
is there so likely to harden the heart, and 
to nourish up all its evil passions, as the 
possession of absolute power?” 

“Well, Mary,” said her husband, “my 
slaves shall be free!—but then we must 
leave here; and I have no other proper- 
ty than those western lands—will you go 
there ?” 

“Oh how willingly!” exclaimed she; 
and her husband then first saw the deep 
thankfulness of her countenafice. She 
had caught his hand to her lips, when he 
spoke the word ‘free, and he felt her hot 
(vars raining upon it; but she did not 
speak nor lift her face till he had con- 
cluded. 

“Remember, love, you must leave these 
vines that you have nourished up into 
beauty, and the bowers beneath which 
we sat together so often, and all the plea- 
sant remembered places where we have 
passed our ‘happy bridal days, and the 
comforts that you have enjoyed so long, 
and all the familiar faces that we have 
known, and the friends, too, that we have 
loved—and go out into a place unknown 
to us, and a comparative wilderness— 
will you go, dear Mary?” 

Her face was still wet with that passion 
of grateful tears, but it was now serene 
and smiling. “I will !” 

“And can you leave the home of your 
childhood, and your father, and your 
mother, and your brothers, and the sis- 
ter who has grown up by your side, and 
been to you like another self, almost, for 
so many years ?” 

Mary’s facegrew very white, and there was 
,a deep, but momentary struggle; she was 
| firm in the unfaltering sense of her duty ; 
her woman’s spirit grew strong within 
her, and she answered calmly and stead- 
ily—“I will go!” 


And they came. 


Maxims. The crutch of Time breaks 
the club of Hercules. 

The poor stir to get meat for their 
stomach—the rich to get stomach for 
their meat. 

Right repentance is immediate reform- 
ation. 


MARGARET, 
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iF 
; PROGRESS OF NATIONAL COR. 
RUPTION, 

Among the speakers who have already 
| distinguished themselves in the Virginia 
Convention, is Benjamin Watkins Leigh. 
claring white population to be the prop- 
er basis of representation in the House of 





Delegates, isa brilliant specimen of clas- 
sical eloquence,—exhibiting, however, the 
tesselated appearance of some of John 
Randolph’s performances, but withal 


jmuch more sanity and decorum. It a- 


| ble, se!f-evident, solema truths —will out- 
weigh a volume of heresies, 

The declaration of Mr. Leigh, that no} 
nation has ever descended so rapidly from 
the highest state of virtue down to cor-| 
ruption as these United States, will per- 
haps startle many, and offend more ;— 
those who never reflect, and those who 
reject the evidence of their own senses. 
For the utterance of a similar belief, we 
have received a bountiful share of oppro- 
bium,—as though it gave us pleasure to 
expatiate upon the dangers of the repub- 
lic! Where shail we iook for the more 
than Roman virtue of our forefathers, 
which took deep root in the earth, and 
towered upward to the skies, and spread 
forth its branches to the warm sunshine 
and genial airs of heaven? Alas! has it 
not become ‘a dwarfish plant, which de- 
rives no sustenance from the soil, but 
vitiates the atmosphere around it ? 

The popular acceptation of the term 
liberty, at the present day, means unre- 
stricted licentiousness. Senator Johnson 
so construed it, in his famous Sabbath 
Mail Report; the same doctrine is incul- 
cated by all our stump and tub orators; 
it is omnipotent at the polls; and the nat- 
ural consequences must inevitably fol- 
low—having lost our morals, we shall 
next lose our rights—having resolved by 
our representatives, that the observance 
of the christian sabbath is no longer 
binding, we shall ere long be prepared to 
worship the god of Reason. 

But we ask the attention of the reader 
to the following extracts.—c. 

«Let gentlemen remember that this ra- 
tion is in a state of progress ; of progress 
toward corruption. It is a bold word, 
sit,” said he, “a very bold word, but such 
is my deliberate conviction. It has been 
the ease in all other nations, all the world 
over. our nation is in its infancy,—and 
it is with nations as with children, they 
are ever purest at their birth.” 

“Mr. L. said, it was painful, in such a 
connexion, to be obliged to refer to the 
example of other States; and he declared, 
in very strong terms, his high estimation 
of the cnaraeter of his fellow-citizens of 
the Union—he knew there was still a 
large body of them who preserved the 





bounds with inconsistencies, which are  despotisin, 
easily detected; but its truths—vndeni- |! easily taken, and itinvariably is taken.” 
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belonged, pre-eminently, to the days of 
the Revolution: Many of the men of the 
United States were good men, and our 
women were good everywhere ;—this, in- 
deed, he believed to be the great and true 
reason why so much virtue was found a- 
mong the mass of our people—we are all, 
said he, the childrea of chaste women. 
But let us look for awhile at our sister 
Maryland—T'hey began there with re~ 
quiring in voters £50 worth of personal 
property—and what was the practical re- 
sult? That plan went on until it came to 
this—that at an election a gold watch was 
passed from hand to hand as men came 
up to the polls, and the last man that 
voted pocketed the watch, the owner nev- 
er daring to demand back his property. 
he natural course of such a state of 
things was, that she at last destroyed al! 





Robert, dearly as I love this boy; beiter, His final speech against the resolution de- property qualification whatever. Such is 


‘tae course of these changes: one step ev- 
er leads to another—and every step in the 
same direction. They go backward; 
never ;-—to go back in such a course is 
the tas' of ASneas coming out of hell, and 
waking his way again to the upper air.— 
V0, siry—down, down they go, to the ex- 


| tremes of democracy ; and between the 


(extremes of democracy and a military 
there is but a single step :—it 


“Te had told the committee, yesterday,. 
that he would conceal no thought.—This 
was the last scene of his political life— 
he knew it was so, and he was prepared 
to meet all the consequences. He did not 
come here till he had rooted all ambition 


|from his heart. He would say with all 


the solemnity of truth that, from the com- 
mencement of time, no nation had ever 
descended so rapidly from the highest 
state of virtue down to corruption, as these 
United States Do gentlemen ask the 
proof? Let every man who has reached 
my years, cast his eyes over this Com- 
monwealth, and remark the difference be- 
tween the state of things when he arrived 
at manhood and now. He would affirm 
as his conscientious belief, that for one 
man who then wished for office merely 
for the sake of its entolument, there are 
ten now—how many more he could not 
caleulate—ten at least. What is this 
tribe of office hunters? Men who expose 
themselves in the market to be purchased 
—vendible commodities—There is no 
principie—no opinion—no interest—no 
vote which they will not sacrifice for office 
—no matter whether it be on questions 
of magnitude or of trivial importance — 
Men not entitled to the dignity of a clerk- 
ship, have the presumption to ask for an 
embassy. Such are the characters of the 
nen who infest our public offices. You 
cannot turn round without encountering 
them. ‘This is evidence of corruption.” 
“The moment it is shewn where the 
majority is, away goes the host of hungry 
expectants, forgetting the duty of earnin 
their bread by honest industry, to hai 
the rising sun. He had been struck with 
the appearance of these office seekers— 
Goto tie ant, thou sluggard, says the mor- 
alist. They feel that they have the qual- - 
ification—they are lazy—they are slug- 
gards—they have one of her ways—they 
are ready like her to live out of the pub- 
lic crib, no matter how little there was 
in it to satisfy their cravings. There was 
a species of ant in India which infested 
the houses , put but the smallest lump of 
sugar on the table, and myriads of these 
insects are instantly after it. Kill a lizard 
at night, and the next morning a most 
beautiful skeleton presents itself, cleans- 
ed of every particle of flesh, cleansed by 
the scientific industry of these carniver- 
ous gluttons. So let a post master be 
sick, or let him die, and the breath is 
scarcely out of his body, before he is de- 
cently deposited in his coffin, all the 
tribe of office-hunters are after the little 
loaf he left behind him. It is a tribe 
which has grown up within these fifteen 
years, and was not known whep be ar« 





pruaitive sumplicity and civic virtue which 


rived at mankeod,”* 






































































































Semperance Department. 





THE GLASS BLOWER AND DAM BUILDER; 
Or, Rum will not protect either from 
Heat or Cold. 

The Glass Blower, At a temperance 
meeting recently held in the vicinity of 
Boston, a respectable glass blower ob- 
served, that a year or two since, in a 
very hot day, his fellow workmen deter- 
mined to keep up work in spite of the 
heat, by the help of ardent spirits. He 
expressed his surprise that they should 
think of drinking rum in such weather, 
and they were equally surprised that he 
should think of working without it. The 
experiment was tried, “and,” said the 
glass blower, “during the day I saw one 
of the rum drinkers fall at my feet, and 
he was a corpse in four hours; another fell 
and died in twelve hours; four or five 
were carried out of the glass house, and 
were with difficulty recovered to health,and 
of the rest of the rum drinkers, every 
man gave out and quit work. I myself 
remained uninjured.” 

The Dam Builder. A correspondent 
informs us that a short time since, in 
building a large dam across the Shetuck- 
et river, not far from Norwich Landing, 
Conn. about 100 men were employed 
who were under the necessity of stand- 
ing for many days during the hours of 
labor with their bodies half covered with 
cold fresh water; and the whole work 
was finished without the use of a drop of 
ardent spirit. Instead of this the men 
were freely supplied with hop beer, cof- 
fee, and other mild drinks; and so en- 
tirely were they pleased with the result 
of the experiment, that when a Society 
was about to be formed at the landing, 
these men marched down in a body, with 
the foreman at their head, to join the 
Temperance Society. 





THE TAVERN-KBEPER AND HIS SON, 
Or the axe laid at the root of the evil. 

During the last autumn (says a corres- 
pondent, in whose statements we may 
safely place implicit confidence,) Mr. 
B returned to his residence, a vil- 
lage in Alabama, where he was engaged 
in business, and carried with him a few 
copies of Dr. Beecher’s Sermons on In- 
temperance, to distribute among the pop- 
ulation around him. One of the num- 
ber was sent a few miles out of the vil- 
lage, to a tavern-keeper, whose house 
was much frequented. He accepted the 
book thankfully, read it at intervals, un- 
til he had finished it, and then, after sit- 
ting some time apparently in deep thought 
said to his son, (a young man who had been 
before-hand with his father in examining 
the book,) “I think, my son, after we 
have sold ontour present stock of whiskey, 
(which amounted to about two barrels.) 
we will relinquish selling spirits.” “And 
why sell that,” replied the son, “if it is 
wrong to sell more?” “Right,” said the 
old gentleman, “bring me the axe.” His 
son brought the axe, and his father went 
immediately into the cellar and stove in 
the casks, letting out the whole contents 
on the ground. He has sold no spirits 
since, yet his business remains as good 
as before—NV. Y. Obs, 








«Drink a Little.’ “Drink no longer 
water, -but use a little wine for thy sto- 
mach’s sake, and thine often infirmities.” 

The following anecdote is a good il- 
lustration of Paul’s advice to Timothy. 
Professor S. while giving an exegetical 
lecture upon the epistles of Timothy, 
came to the verse here quoted. The 
students imagined that considerable in- 
genuity would be requisite to explain the 
text so far as to avoid collision with the 
temperance measures. The professor, 
after the verse was read, observed insub- 
stance as follows :—“What a remarkably 
temperate young man Timothy was, that 
it should require the authority of an in- 


spired apostle to induce him to drink wa- 
ter no longer, but to use a little wine 
even when his health required it! Very 
few at the present day are so scrupulous 
as it regards drinking wine.” 

How little reason have the friends of 
strong drink to quote this advice of Paul 
to Timothy, while propping up their sink- 
ing cause!—Black River Gazejte. 





Dr. Spring, of Watertown, lately had 
a patient call upon him for advice, who 
had long been in the habits of intemper- 
ance. “I can cure you,” said the Doc- 
tor; “you must steal horse.” “What! 
steal a horse ?”’? “Yes; you will then be 
arrested, convicted, and placed in a situ- 
tion where your diet and regimen will be 
such, that ina short time your health 
will be perfectly restored.” 
SAiscellany. 

Marriage. Look at the great mass of 
marriages which take place over the whole 
world; what poor contemptible, com- 
mon-place affairs they are! A few soft 
looks, a walk, a dance, a squeeze of the 
hand, a popping of the question, a pur- 
chasing of a certain number of yards of 
white satin, a ring, a clergyman, a stage 
or two in a hired carriage, a night in a 
country inn, and the whole matter is over. 
For five or six weeks, two sheepish look- 
ing persons are seen dangling about on 
cach other’s arm, looking at waterfalls, 
or making morning calls, and guzzling 
wine and cake; then every thing falls in- 
to the most monotonous routine:-—The 
wife sits on one side of the hearth, the 
husband at the other, and little quarrels, 
little pleasures, little cares, and little 
children, gradually gather around them. 
This is what ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred find to be the delights of love and 
and matrimony.—Edinburgh Literary 
Journal. 

















Forgeries. A few years ago, a band 
of forgers were discovered among the ec- 
clesiastics in the Papal College at Rome. 
They were high in rank, and had amass- 
ed a large fortune by counterfeiting the 
Pope’s signature to licenses, pardons, 
&c. The applicants for the Pope's fa- 
vors usually sought the aid of these men, 
as from their expertness in prosuring the 
Pope’s sanction, it was supposed that they 
stood very high in his favor. Among the 
instances given of their forgeries, were a 
monopoly to on man, of all the sweep- 
ings and rags of Rome—a license to a 
member of a distinguished family at Pa- 
lermo, who was under a monastic vow. 
By this license he was enabled to marry 
his first cousin, who was a Nun. There 
were likewise forged, by them, a grant 
of important privileges and powers to 
several ecclesiastical powers in South 
America, and a license to a Catholic 
mother in Germany, to inter, in a Ca- 
tholic Church, the body of her child, 
who was a Protestant. These persons 
had practised these forgeries for many 
years.—-Salem Observer. 





Dr. Johnson. The following droll an- 
ecdote of Dr. Johnson is related in Mr. 
Bert’s recent work, “Personal and Liter- 
ary Memorials :” 

“After breakfast we walked to the top 
of a very steep hill behind the house.— 
When we arrived at the summit, Mr. 
Langton said, “Poor dear Dr. Johnson, 
when he came to this spot turned back to 
look down, and said he was determined 
to take aroll down. When we understoed 
what he meant to do, we endeavored to 
dissuade him; but he was resolute, saying, 
the had not had a roll for a long time,’ 
and taking out of his lesser pockets what- 
ever might be in them, keys, pencil, purse 
or penknife, and laying himself parallel 
with the edge of the hill, he actually de- 
scended, turning himself over and 0’’er, 
till he came to the bottom.” 





GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 








The Test of Gluttony, oe the 
Notes of Blackwood.] North. Is there 
any test of Gluttony, James?— Shepherd. 
Watch twa eatin! As lang’s there’s a pow- 
er of, or Capacity o’ smilin on their 
cheeks and in and about their een ;—as 
lang’s they keep looking at you and round 
about the table, attendin’ to, or joinin’ in 
the taulks, or the spekin’ cawm. As lang’s 
they every noo an’ than lay doon their 
knife and fork to ca’ for yill or to ask a 
young leddy to tak’ wine, an tell an an- 
ecdote,—as lang’s they keep frequently 
ca’in’? on the servant, lad or lass for a 
clean plote,—as lang’s they glower on 
the framed picture or prents on the wall 
and keep askin, if the tane’s original and 
the tither proofs—as lang’s they offer to 
carve the tongue or turkey—depend on’t 
they’re no ina state o’ gluttony, but are 
devourin their soup, fish, flesh and fowl, 
like men and Christians. But as sune’s their 
chin gets greeshy their cheeks sank, 
sallow and clunky—their nostrils wide— 
their een fixed—their faces close to their 
trencher—and themsells dumbies—then 
you may see a specimen “o’ the immortal 
and unintcllectual abandonment o’ the 
sowl o’ man to his gustative nature;” then 
is the fast, foul, fat-feeder a glutton, the 
maist disgusfuest cretur that sits—and 
far aneath the level o’ them that feed on 
a’ fowers out o” trochs, on garbage. 








A Great Poet. Some time ago, when 
Sir Walter Scott was going to London by 
one of the smacks, the porter who car- 
ried his luggage on board, was informed 
that he had been working for the greatest 
poet of Scotland. The man of burdens 
gave a look first to Sir Walter, and then 
to the speaker, that Matthews could only 
imitate, and exclaimed—*T hat the great- 
est poet! I'll tak’ my davy that Sandy Tam- 
son, the firemano’ the Thane o’ Fife, is 
a head taller. An’ for strength de’il tak’ 
me if he wadna lick twa o’ him.” 

The Common Wealths. “1 am sorry,” 
said Mr. Broadshoulders to a little five- 
foot deputy Sheriff, “that I treated you 
exactly as I did the other day. The fact 
was, I was talking and laughing with those 
fellows as you came up, and it was a 
pleasant day, and [ didn’t want to go to 
jail for that tavern debt ; but I was kind 
o’ provoked at the way you came up, and 
I suppose it wasn’t quite right in me to 
take hold of you as | did;—I am willing 
to settle it amicably with you, some way, 
and do what’s right.” “Mr. Broadshould- 
ers,” replied Sheriff Lilliput, “it isn’t that 
I care so much for what happened the 
other day, but, Mr. Broadshoulders, I wish 
you to bear in mind sir,—yes sir, I wish 
you to bear in mind hereafter, Mr. Broad- 
shoulders, that he that shakes me shakes 
the Commonwealth."—N. Y. Statesman. 
Doing the Mosquitoes Mr. Cunning- 
ham in his letters from New South Wales, 
says that the South Sea Islanders clear 
their cabins of mosquitoes at night in a 
very simple way. They dim the light of 
their lamp by holding a calabash over it, 
and walk two or three times slowly a- 
round the room with it in their hand.— 
The mosquitoes collect about the light, 
when the bearer slips gently out of doors 
puffs out the lamp, and jumps back into 
the apartment, shutting quickly the door 
after him, and thus leaving all his trou- 
blesome guests on the outside. 
LEE 
Judge Upshur, towards the close of 
his speech in the Virginia Convention in 
favor of a slave representation, in the 
popular assembly, let fall the following 
remarkable expression : 
«If it should be our lot to obtain the 
Texas, their price [of NEGRogs,} may 
again rise.” 
The Judge is a shrewd calculator, but 
we trust he is counting his chickens be- 











GFOur editorial matter, this w 
presents a meagre aspect. Sickness mug 
be our apology. The “Ladies’ Depa. 
ment,” however, is as original and excel. 
lent as usual.—c. 


Poetry. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
STANZAS TV LUCINDA, 
WITH A MS. SONG ON FRIENDSHIP, 
I give you ‘“‘Frienpsusp!”—keep it, tis 
A gem that will not, cannot change; 
It forms the base of human bliss— 
Its loss would every good derange. 








Around “‘sweet Home,” it casts a light 
Superior to the fire of love; 

And in life’s gloomiest, darkest night 
Shines with the beams of heav’n above. 


Keep it! oh, keep it!—for once lost, 
The world cannot its like restore— 
And you, unhappy, tempest-tost, 
Roll on a sea without a shore; 


A sea of darkness, where the day 
Is never seen and never known; 

Where cutting winds, and pois’nous spray 
Torment the victim, still alone. 


Hold fast by Frrenpsuir!—with it love 
Will prosper to the end of years:— 
Reject it—you, yourself will prove 
How love declines—falls—disappears. 
R. w. 
Alexandria, Oct. 18, 1828. 


LINES 
Suggested by the sight of some late Autumn Flower, 


Those few pale autumn flowers, 
How beautiful they are! 
Than all that went before, 
Than all the summer store, 
How lovelier far. 


And why?—They are the last! 
The last! the last! the last! 

Oh! by that little word, 

How many thoughts are stirred; 
That sister of the past! 


Pale flowers! pale perishing flowers! 
Ye’re types of precious things; 
Types of those better moments, 
That flit like life’s enjoyments, 
On rapid, rapid wings. 


Last hours with parting dear ones, 
(That time the fastest spends, ) 
Last tears in silence shed, 
Last words half uttered, 
Last look of dying friends. 


Who but would fain compress 
A life into a day, 

The last day spent with one 

Who ere the morrow’s sun, 
Must leave us, and for aye? 


Oh, precious, precious moments! 
Fale flowers, ye’re types of ‘these: 
The saddest! sweetest! dearest! 
Because like those, the nearest 
To an eternal close. 


Pale flowers! pale perishing flowers; 
I woo your gentle breath— 

I leave the summer rose 

For younger blither brows; 
Tell me of change and death. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE RIVER. 


River! River! little River! 
Bright you sparkle on your way, 
O’er the yellow pebbles dancing, 
Through the flowers and foliage glancing, 
Like a child at play. 


River! River! swelling River! 
On you rush o’er rough and smooth— 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping, 
Over rocks, by rose-bank sweeping, 
Like impetuous youth. 


River! River! brimming River! 

Broad and deep and stall as Time— 
Seeming stili—yet still in motion, 
Tending onward to the ocean, 

Just like mortal prime. 


River! River! rapid River! 
Swifter now you slip away; 
Swift and silent as an arrow, 
Through a channel dark and narrow, 
Like life’s closing day. 


River! River! headlong River! 
Down you dash into the sea; 

Sea, that line hath never sounded, 

Sea, that voyage hath never rounded, 





fore they are hatched.—e. 


Like eternity. o 
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GOING TO LAW. 
An upper and a lower mill 
Fell out about their water; 
To war they went, that is to law, 
Resolved to give no quarter. 


A lawyer was by each engaged, 
And hotly they contended;— 

When fees grew slack the war they waged 
They judged were better ended. 


The heavy costs remaining still 
Were settled without pother; 

One lawyer took the upper mill, 
The lower mill the other. 





The Virginia Free Press introduces, most hap- 
pily, the following quotation from Cowper, and 
applies the lines to the scramblers for office at 
Washington: 

“The shark is there, 

And the shark’s prey: the spendthrift, and the 
leech 

That sucks him: there’s the sycophant, and he 

Who with bareheaded and obsequious bows, 

Begs a warm ollice, doo ned to acold jail 

And groat per diem, if his patron frown. 

‘The levee swarms, as if in golden pomp, 

Were character’d on ev’ry statesman’s door, 

‘Battered and bankrupt fortunes mended here.’ ” 








Not—correct. In the article inserted in our 
last, from the Auburn (N. Y.) Free Press, in ap- 
probation of our paper, there wasa most unlucky 
out. For “we do hear of their having been 
guilty of falsehood,” read “‘we do not hear,” &c. 


~ Pavious ktems. 


A writer in the New-York Morning Herald 
estimates that the farmers of the United States 
supply the manufacturers 

With wool to the amount of 3,000,000 per ann. 

With grain 2,500,000 

With meat 6,000,000 

With corn, rye, butter, 

eggs, and vegetables, 

With teazles, wood, fuel 

and timber, 

With cotton wool, 

With indigo and other ar- 

ticles, 








2,500,000 


1,500,000 
6,000,000 


150,000 


21,650,000 





Total, 


The Militia System suffers not a little from the 
eombined attacks made upon it by Editors all 
over the country. It would puzzle the wisest 
philosophers to explain the least possible good 
which caz resul! (rom our present system of drum- 
ming-up. The N. Bedford Mercury says ofa Re- 
gimental Muster, that “no untoward accident 
occurred, saving that a corporal on duty who 
fired off the whole seven cartridges at once, got 
kicked in the shoulder—a mischievous wag, 
while making too free with the trumpeter’s 
horse’s tail—ditto—in the hip—and the case of 
the mah who got nearly strangled in eating a 
mince pie before a quart of cider could be brought 
to his relief.”"— Portland Adv. 

The Hancock (Georgia) Advertiser came to us 
this morning upon a very diminutive sheet, to 
which the editor quaintly alludes, by quoting the 
following distich:— Tel. 

“And when his legs were cutted off 
He fought upon his stumps.” 


Caution to tobacco-chewers.—The third No. of 
he Journal of Health states that excessive use of 
tobacco leads to epilepsy. 

Anecdote of Mr. Clay.—In his recent tour 
through the Green river country, this distinguish- 
ed American statesman was most pressingly and 
cordially invited to a public entertainment at 
Nashville, Tennessee, and also to another at 
Clarksville, in the same state. In allusion to 
the former place, Mr. Clay jocosely replied, 
that he “could not think of going to the den 
while the old lion was from home.” , 


Coffee Trees were conveyed from Mocha to 
Holland, in 1616; and carried to the West Indies 
in the year 1726; first cultivated at Surinam by 
the Dutch, 1718; its culture encouraged in the 
plantations, 1732. 

A Long Bill.—A bill has lately been filled in 
the Vice Chancellor's Court, containing 320 
folios, and $38 separate interrogatories, to each 
of which a specific answer must be put in, and 
the answers will consequently extend to 2,000 
folios. — Eng. paper. 

An Ohio paper states, that on the 29th of 
August, there were born in the vicinity of Xenia, 
hoin girls attached to each other like the Siamese 
boys. One of the children had two thumbs on 
one hand. They only lived about two days. 

The following languages are spoken in 
America: 11,647,000 persons speaking En. 
glish; 10,584,000 Spanish; 7,593,000 Indian; 
3,740,000, Portuguese; 1,242,000, French; 
216,000 Dutch, Danish and Swedish.—WNat. Gaz. 

What color were the winds and the waves at 
the latest tempest atsea? as. The wiods blew 
andthe watersros, 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Under the head of “Bargain and corruption,” 
the Boston Manulacturer mentions a recent case 
in Newburyport, of a man who bought a whole 
load of pigeons, intending to keep them and re- 
tail them ata profit. Butthe weather unexpec- 
tedly proving warm, the pigeons grew old, and 
the speculator was baulked in his hopes of fore- 
stalling the market. 


The Berkshire American relates the fact that 
a bear recently shot himself, in that vicinity, with 
two musket balls.—Bruin was examining a 
farmer’s cornfield by moonlight, when he stum- 
bled upon a cord attached to two guns, and re- 
ceived their contents for his intrusion. The 
farmer’s wife boiled out of the carcase, three 
pails of Bear’s Oil, and fourteen pails of Soap 
urease. 

Appalling Scene.—The London Courier, in 
concluding the trial and coudemnation for an 
attempt to murder, says:—The prisoners were 
led away in different directions, the men on one 
side, and the women on the other. It was alto- 
gether a very appalling scene, to witness a 
whole family, consisting of the husband, wife, 
son, and daughter, all condemned to cie at once.” 
We see by a late paper that there are in Paris 
alone, no Jess than one hundred and sixty-nine 
Journals issued daily, semi-weekly, weekly, 
monthly, semi-annually, and annually. Of 
these 151 are said to advocate liberai, and 18 
monarchial principles—the former having 197,- 
000 subscribers and a million and a half of readers, 
—the latter 21,000 subscribers, and 192,000 
readers. 

The Editor of the Boston Bulletin condemns 
Henry Clay for aduel he fought with John Ran- 
dolph, but ghis editor forgets he is for Jackson, 
who has fought, no one knows how many duels, 
The amount of his stury when contrasted with 
his favorite system of politics is this, Henry 
Clay is infamous for a duel; but President Jack- 
son, who has fought—some say fifty, is notwith- 
standing worthy of the first oflice in the gilt of 
the peosple.—Portland Gazelle. 

Cape of Good Hope.—The revenue of the co- 
lony amounts to £97,000, per annum—the 
population 54,632 whites, 33,000 free blacks. 
The name of the present finisher of the law in 
London is Cheshire. When, therefore, a ‘‘fami- 
ly man” inquires after any brother of the craft 
who may have been hanged, he is informed 
“that he has gone to Cheshire, and has never been 
heard of since.” 

Two Philadelphians meeting at an inn in Lan- 
caster, one took up a newspaper and complained 
of his eyes. “Try my spectacles’—said his 
friend. “Excellent! admirable! Vil not bea 
week longer without a pair.”” “You are cer- 
tainly right; but take care that they have glas- 
ses.—Mine have none.” 

Women vs. Men.—A boat race lately took 
place on the river Shannon, near Athlone, one of 
the boats rowed by four men, the other by four 
women. The women won the race, having 
rowed seven miles in thirty-five minutes. 


The Mexican Government has made many 
Jarge grants of land in Mexico—among them 
one of 48 millions of acres. In a purchase it 
seems our Government would get little but the 
jurisdiction. 

Wooden Nutmegs.—It has leaked out that a 
large quantity of Cest Iron Axes, ground and fin- 
ished sv as to resemble cast steel, are soon to be 
offered for sale simultaneously in some of our 
large cities. 

“Cross Eyes.”—Dr. Diar C. Devine of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, advertises that he has dis- 
covered a method by which the deformity known 
by the term of “cross eyes,” may be completely 
remedied. His charges for a complete cure 
vary from 25 to g100. 

The revenue of Great Britain in the reign of 
Henry VI. (1442,) amounted to £64,976 sterling. 
In 1526, it had increased to £53,000,000. 

A Miss Menivs, stated in the advertisements 
to be a native of South Carolinia, seven feet 
high, is exhibiting herself in London. This 
Lady beats the Canadian Giant all hollow, and 
her form is said to be distinguished for its ele- 
gant symmetry, as well as for its extraordinary 
altitude. 

1 specimen of Low German Pennsylvania Eng- 
lish.—My neighbor tell me was you got a littie 
cider? | ask my neighbour, yes, | was got a 
little beer, but it is all out yet. 

A final dividend of two pence in the pound 
has just been declared on the estate of an Eng- 
lish bankrupt banking house. 

It is stated in a London paper that nothing 
has $0 great a tendency to produce hydrophobia 
in dogs as putrid meat. 

Mr. Owen, of Lanark, arrived in the Pacific 
at Liverpool. “He says the Americans are not 
capable of governing themselves, and he cfnse- 
quently abandons all idea of refurming them.” 

Education in Africa.—The chiefs in the eoun- 
tries bordering on Liberia, our blessed colony, 


have sept above one hundred of their children 
there to be educated. 





The namber of English people now residing in 
Frauce,is 35,695; 6,680 of whom are mechanics. 


4 sound rum nap.—A woman in England, 
while lying dead drunk in the road, was run over 
by a stage coach, and one leg so shattered just 
below the knee that a surgeon who was cailed, 
decided that amputation was indispensable, and 
actually amputated the limb before the woman 
awoke: indeed it was some time before the effects 
of the Jiquor had so far evaporated that she 
knew where she was or what had happened. 


The population of the kingdom of Bohemia, 
which, at the time of the first complete census, 
made in 1772, consisted of 2,314,785 individuals 
had inereased at the eud of the year 1828, to 
3,972,465. 





Counterteits. 








LIST OF BANK NOTES AND BILLS COUNTERFEITED? 
ALTERED, &C. IN THE U, STATES. 








United States Bank. 

Mother Bank, notes of the following denomi- 
nations, viz: $500, 50, 20, 10, 5; Branch at Bal- 
timore, 100, Philadelphia, 100; New York, 20; 
Middletown and Hartiord, 50, 20, Norfolk, 20, 
5; Charleston, 20, 10; Savannah, 10; Mobile, 
10; New Orleans, 100; Cincinnati, 10, 5. 

City of New-York. 

Agency and Exchange Bank, 5, 1; Bank of 
America, 10, 5, 3,2, 1; New York do, 10, 5, 3, 
2,1; City do, 50, 3, 2, 1; Commercial Bank at 
N. Y¥. (no such institution;) Delaware and Hud- 


= 


son Canal Company, 5, 3; Dry Dock Company, 


}20, 10; Exchange Bank, 5; Franklin do, (brok- 


en,) 5, 3, 2,1; Fulton do, 10; Manhattan do, 20, 

10, 5, 3, 2, 1; Merchants’ do, 20, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; 

North River do, 10; Phoenix do, 500, 100, 10, 2, 

1; Union, 5, 3, 2, 1; Mechanics’ 20, 5, 3, 2, 1. 
State of New-York. 

Bank of Albany, 5; do of Auburn, 10, 5, 1; 
do of Chenango, 5, 3; do of Columbia, at Hud- 
son, 20, 5, 3; doof Geneva, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1; do 
of Lansingburgh, 10; do of Hudson (broken,) 1; 
do of Newburgh, 20, 10, 5; do of Niagara, 
(broken) 3; do of Orange County, 5, 3, 2, 1; do 
of Plattsburgh, 5, 3; do of Troy, 10, 3, 2, 1.50; 
Branch of Troy at Waterford, 5, 3, 2; Bank of 
Utica, 10, 3; Catskill do, 2; Central do, at Cher- 
ry Valley, 5,3, 1; Farmers’ do of Troy, 5, 3, 1; 
Jefferson County do, 3, 1; Mechanics’ and Far- 
mers’ do, at Albany, 10, 5, 3, 2; Middle District 
do, 10, 5; Mohawk do, 2; New-York State do, 
at Albany, 20, 10, 5, 3, 2; Ontario do, 10, 5, 2, 
1; Ontario Branch at Utica, 5, 3, 2, 1; Syracuse 
Salt Company’s Checks, 3; Utica Ins. Compy’s 
Checks, 10; Washington and Warren Bank, 2, 1. 

New-Jersey. 

Bank of New-Brunswick, 5, 3; Commercial 
do, at Perth Amboy, 3: Farmers’ do, of New- 
Jersey, 10; Hoboken Banking and Grazing Com- 
pany, (broken,) 10, 3; Jersey City Bank, (brok- 
en,) 5, 3, 1; Newark Banking and Insurance 
Company, 2, 1; New Jersey Manufacturing Co. 
(broken,) 10; Paterson Bank, 10, 5, 3, 2; State 
do, at Camden, 10, 5,3; Statedo, at Elizabeth- 
town, 1; State do, of Morris, at Morristown, 5 
3, 2,1; State do, at Newark, 10, 3, 2, 1; State 
do, at New-Brunswick, 10, 5, 3, 2, Sussex do, 
at Newton, 3, 2, 1; State do, at Trenton, (brok- 
en,) 10, 3, 2, 1; Trenton Banking Company, 1; 
Washington Bank, at Hackensack, 10. 

Pennsy!vania. 

Bank of Gettysburg, 5; do of Montgomery 
County, 5; do of North America in Philadelphia, 
20, 10, 5; do of the Northern Liberties in Phila- 
delphia, 20; do of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
50, 10, 5; do of Pittsburgh, 10; Bridgeport Ma- 
nufacturing Company, (no such institution ) 2; 
Commercial Bank of Pennsylvania in Philadel- 
phia, 20, 10, 5; Easton do, 10, 2; Farmers’ do of 
Buck’s County, 10,5; Farmers’ do, at Reading, 
100, 5; Farmers’ and Mechanics’ do of Philad., 
50, 10, 5; Gerard’s do, in Philadelphia, 50, 10, 
5; Harrisburgh do 5; Maunch Chunk Checks, 
19, 5; Mechanics’ Bank, at Philadelphia, 3; 
New-Salem do, Fayette County, 3; Philadelphia 
do, 20, 10, 5, 3; Silver Lake do, at Montrose, 5, 
Westmoreland do, 3. 

Delaware. 

Bank of Delaware, 5, 3, 2, 1; Wilmington 
do, 3; Commercial do of Delaware, at Smyrna, 
10; Farmers’ do of Delaware, at Dover, 5, 3, 1; 
Wilmington and Brandywine do, 20, 5, 3. 

Maryland, 

Bank of Baltimore, 10; Elkton do of Mary- 
land, 10; Farmers’ do of Maryland, 5, 3, 2; 
Franklin do of Baltimore, 100, 5; Hagerstown 
do, 2; Marine do of Baltimore, 10, 5, 3, 2. 1 
Mechanics’ do of Baltimore, 5, 2, 1; Union do o 
Maryland, 5. 

District of Columbia. 

Bank of Alexandria, 10; do of the Metropo- 
lis, 3; do of Columbia, at Georgetown, 10; Cor- 
poration do of Georgetown, 2; Farmers’ do cf 
Alexandria, 10, 5; Patriotic do of Washington, 
10@; Union do of Georgetown, 5, 3; Treasury 
Notes, 10, 5. 

Virginia. 

Bank of the Valley, 100; do of Virginia, 200: 
20, 10; Farmers’ do of Virginia, 100, 50, 30, 10, 
5; Branch of do at Petersburg, 200, 100. 

North Carolinia. 

Bank of Cape Fear, at Wilmington, 50, 10, 5, 

3; do of Newbern, 10, 5; State Bank, 20, 10, 
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South Carolina. 

Bank of South Carolina, 20; do of the State 
of South Carolina, 50, 20; Planters’ and Me- 
chanics’ doof Charleston, 100, 50, 20, 5; State 
do South Carolina, at Charleston, 100, 50, 10; 
Union do of Charleston 50. (No such bills issued 
by this bank.) 

Georgia. 

Bank of Augusta, 100, 50, 10, 5; do of the 
State of Georgia, 20; Marine and Fire Insu- 
rance, at Savannah, 50; Planters’ Bank of Geor- 
gia, 100, 50, 10, 5. 

Michigan Territory. 

Bank of Michigan, 10, 5, 2; Monroe do, Mi- 
chigan, 2. 

Louisiana, 

Bank of Louisiana, 100, 50, 10 do of Or 
leans, 100, 50, 10, 5. 

Maine. 

Kennebeck Bank, 5; Union do 5, 4. 

New Hampshire. 

Cheshire Bank, 5, 4; Concord do, 10, 5, 2,1; 
Coos do, (Grafton,) 5, 3; Exter do, 5, 3; Graf- 
ton, (formerly Coos,) 10, 3; Hillsborough do, 
5; Portsmouth do, 1. 

Vermont. 

Brattleborough Bank, 10; Burlington do, 10; 

Windsor do, 3; State do. 2. 
Massachusetts. 

Agricultural Bank, (at Pittsfield,) 5; Bedford 
Commercial do, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; Berkshire do, 
(at Pittsfield,) 10; Boston do, 5, 1; Eagle Bank 
of Boston, 5; Gloucester, 1, 2; Hampton do, at 
Northampton, 5, 2, 1; Manufacturers and Me- 
chanics’ do, at Boston, 2; Massachusetts’ do, 
10, 5; Pawtucket do, 1; Phoenix do, at Nantuck- 
et, 3, 1; State do. at Boston, 10, 3; Suffolk do, 
at Boston, 10, 5, 3; Union do, at Boston, 100, 
5, 3, 1; Worcester do, 3, 2. 

Rhode Island. 

North America Bank, at Providence, 3; Kent 
do, 3, 2; Rhode Island do, at Newport, 5; Com- 
mercial do, 10, 3; Cranston do, 5, 3; Cumber- 
land do, 2; Eagle do, at Newport, 5; Eagle do, 
at Providence, 3,2; Exchange do, at Providence, 
5, 3, 1; Farmers’ Exchange do, at Gloucester, 
5; Franklin do, at Chepachet, 2, 1; Franklin do, 
at Providence, 5; Hope do, at Warren, 2; Land« 
holders’ do. at South Kingston, 5, 3,2; Manufac~ 
turers’ do, at North Providence, 3; Merchants’ 
do, at Newport, 2; Merchants’ do, at Providence, 
10, 3; Naraganset do, at Wickford, 1; N. B. 
Commercial do, at Newport, 1; Pawtucket do, 
at Pawtucket, 1; Phoenix do, at Westerly, 10, 
1; Providence do, at Providence, 10, 5; R. Island 
Central do, at East Greenwich, 3, 2; R. Island 
Union do, 3, 2; Roger Williams’ 2, 1; Scituate 
do, 2; Smithfield Exchange do, 1; Smithfield 
Union do, 7, 2, 1; Warren do, at Warren, 10, 1; 
Washington do, at Westerly, 3, 2. 

Connecticut. 

Bridgeport Manufacturing Company, 2; Eagle 
Bank, at New-Haven, (broken,) 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; 
Fairfield County do, 20, 10; Hartford do. 10, 5, 
3, 2, 1; Middletown do, 10, 1; Mechanics’ do. 
at New-Haven, 20,5: New-Haven do. 10, 5, 3, 
2; New-London do, 10, 5, 2, 1; Phoenix do, at 
Hartford, 20, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; Stonington do, 5; 
Union do, at New-London, 5, 2, 1; Windham 
County do, 5,3, 1. 


Ohio. 
Franklin Bank of Columbus, 10; German do 
of Wooster, 10; Miami Exporting Company, at 
Cincinnati, 10; Ohio Exporting and Importing 
Company, 100, 50, 20, 10, Scioto Expcrting Co., 
at Delaware, 5; Western Reserve Bank, 10, 5, 2. 
Alabama. 
Bank of the State of Alabama, 100, 50. 
LS SS ES 


AMERICAN CONVENTION, 

The 2st biennial stated meeting of “the 
American Convention for promoting the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery,” &c. willle held at Washington 
City, on the 2nd Tuesday (3rd day) of December 
(12th mo.) next, at 10 o’clock A.M, All the 
Abolition, Manumission, Anti-Slavery, and Free 
Produce Societies of the Union, are entitled to 
a representation, and are invited to participate. 

On behalf of the Convention, 
EDWIN P. ATLER, Sec'y. 

Philadelphia, 10th mo. ( October) 1829. 
N.B. Printers of newspapers favorable to the 
cause of freedom, are respectfully requested to 
give the above a few insertions. 
Extract from the Constitution of the Convention. 

“Ant. 2d. The Convention shall be composed 
of such representatives, as the respective So- 
cieties associated to protect the rights of free 
persons of color, or to promote the Abolition of 
Slavery within the United States, may think 
proper to appoint, provided that the number 
from any one Society shall not exceed ten.” 


PRODUCTIONS OF FREE LABOR. 
Cuarves Coins, corner of Dover and Cher- 

ry streets, New-York, dealer in goods free from 
the taint of Slavery, has for sale, 

Loaf and Lump Sugar, 

White and Brown, and Maple do. 

West India, and Sugar-house Molasses, 

American Cotton Sheetings, 

Teas, of different kinds. 
¢y- Cash advanced on Goods, placed ip bis 
hands for salo, 














5, 2,1. 
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Nous trouvons dans le Courrier de 


Smyrne une revue des réformes que lo | 
sultan actuel a introduites dans son + 
|pire; ces réformes, dont no lonne 


jles plus importantes, prouvont « 
est grand dans cet empire Venfrain 
M vers lez idées nouvelles, et combi 
i -. | nous étions peu trompes sur | 
Le i sultan, dont toutes les idées sout a ia 
‘aad hauteur de la civilisation de PMur 


Portefeutlic Hrancats, 


“When tam indulging in my views of American pros- 
pects, and American liberty, it ts mortifying to be told 
that in that very country a large portion of the people 
areslaves. It isa dark spot on the foce of the nation,—- 
Such a state of things cannot always exist.”’— Lufayetie. 





Bartimone, 13 NoveMBRE, 1829. 
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STATINTIQUE DE WEMPIRE OTTO. | 
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SYSTEME NOVATEUR, 

Vétendue du territoire ottoman est éva- 
luée A 47,744 milles carrés, dont 10,000 
sont en (urope; mais on a caleulé de di- 
verses mani res sa population européenne. 
falbi Ia porte a 9,500,000, Hasscl a 10,- 
183,000, ct d’autres écrivains a 10,600,- 
000; sur cenombre il n’y agucre plus de | 
2,271,000 Tures; le reste est un com- 
posé d’idolAtres, de juifs et de chrétiens. 
On compte parmi ces derniers 3,000,000 
de Grecs, 300,000 Juifs et 80,000 Armé- 
niens. !.« somme totale de la population 
de Pempire en Europe, en Asie et en Af- 
rique, est de 23,650,000 Ames. 

Les revenus annuels de cet empire sont 
@environ 2 millions 900,900 liv. sterling 
(72,500,000 fr.); mais la dépense débour- 
sée par l'état n’excede pas 275,200 liv. 
sterl. (6,930,000 fr.) La dette nationale 
est de 74 8 millions sterl. (175 4 200 
millions de frances.) Le revenu ou miri, 
qu’on vient de mentionner, appartient au 
trésor public de Ja Turquie; mais il est 
une autre branche de revenu dérivée des 
présens, héritages, domaines impériaux, 
et decertaines confiscations, qui apparti- 
ent aui/sh hame ou klazneth (trosor im- 
périal.) L’accumulation de ce fonds est, 
dit-on,énorme, et chaque sultan est obligé 
d’y mettre une somme donnée suivant la 
longueur de son régne. 

Depuis la destruction des janissaires, il 


s 





Par un hatti-schérif du 30 


‘ambours battans, évacueront le fort qu’- 


juin 1526, ell 
le sultan a renoneé au droit de confisca- 
tion quela Porte s’arrogeait sur lx succes- 
sion de tous les employés punis du der- 
nier supplice; 


4t, EMANCIPATION. 


‘o, le Lt septembre, aprés avoir re 
vouvoirs respectifs pour accorder | 
‘tions auxquelles les premiers! 
| se soumettre et qui devaient étre 

3 aUX seconds, arrétcrent: 
emain, & 9 heures du matin, Jes 
roe. espagnoles, les officiers conservant 
ry epées, les soldats leurs armes et 


lles occnpent et qui portége la Barre, et 
s remettront leurs armes, leur dra- 


peaux ainsi que leurs caissons a la divi- 


sion mexicaine sous les ordres de son ex- 
cellence le général Manuel de Miery Te- 
‘ran, commandant en second de Parmée, 


Il a réformé une infinité d’abus dans la | et qui occupe le passage dit de Dona Ce- 


marine ottomane; il a introduit une men- 


icilia, sur Pancien chemin d’Altamira: La 


leure discipline parmi les marins, et-pris | dite troupe (espagnole) ira se joindre au 
des mesures pour am¢liorer Vinstruction | reste de la division 4 Tampico de Tamau- 


des aspirans a ce. département, dans la 
maneuvre et dans les évolutions navales; | 


lipas, les officiers conservant leurs épées, 
20 Aprés demain, a 6 heures du matin, 


I a fait émaner une série d’ordonnan- | toute la division du général espagnol qui 


ees ayant pour objetune meilleure admin- 
istration de la police dans la capitale, Ja | 
fixation des droits des corporations et la | 
protection 4 accorder aux rajas ou sujets 
non mahométans; 

Hl a mieux organisé les secours contre 
les incendies. Avant luni ceux qui y étal- 
ent employés les faisaient nafire souvent 
cux-mémes, ou bien se permettaient dans 
ces occasions d’infiimes vexations contre 
les incendiés, particuliérement contre les 
rajas; 

Ila établi nn meilleur ordre parmi les 
portefaix, faisant punir ceux d’entre eux 
qui se livraient a des désordres ; 

I a éri-zé des manufactures de draps et 
des fabriques darmes pour Parmée; 

Il a institué des télégraphes dans les 
alentours de la capitale ; 

I} a fait Pacquisition dun bateau & va- 
peur anglais pour le service du gouverne- 
ment. C’est surce batiment qu'il s’est 
absenté derniérement pendant plus de trois 
jours de la capitale, Avant lui aucun 
sultan n’avait osé se risquer en pleine 
mer; % 

li afondé une école pour former des 
drogmans ou interprétes. On y enseigne 
avec succes la langue frangaise ; 

i] a tenté deséparer dans les provinces 
de son empire lautorité civile et militaire, 





est impossible d’évaluer d’une manicre pré- 
cise les forces militaires des Turcs, mais, 


réunies jusqu’a présent dans la personne 
ides pachas. Ceuxci ont toujours pereu 





avant cet événement, les troupes régulicres | Pour leur compte les revenus des provin- 
étaient de 30,000 cavaliers et de 124,090 ces confices a leurs soins, se bornant a 
fantassins. ct leur milice féodale s’élevait |€ Verser une partie seulement dans le 














A 120,00) hommes, dont la majeure partie 
étaient cavaliers. Les forces navales se 
composaient, en 1826, de 21 vaisseaux de 
ligne, $1 fréyates, 8 corvettes et 30 cha- 
loupes canonniéres, portant ensemble 
2,990 canons et 5,390 marins; mais cette 
partie de Jeurs moyens de défense a été 
anéantie par la bataille de Navarin. 

La Turquie d’Enrope a une ville de 
500,000 habituns, cing de 50,000 et pls, 
onze de 20,900, et vingt de 10,009. 

L’ordre du croissant a été institué par 


Sélim 11, dans l'année 1697, et se divise | 


en trois classes. Le souverain actnel prend 
Jes titres suivans: Nous, le sultan, fils 


trésor impérial sous la forme dune con- 
tribution. Le sultan a tenté de percevoir 
cos revenns pour lui-méme, en assignant 
des appointemens fixes A ces gouverneurs. 
|Ce projet n‘a pas réussi, ayant rencontré 
une trop forte opposition de la part des 
pachas ; 

Ila établi des hépitanx militaires et des 
|easernes spacicuses qui unissent ordre a 
'Péléganece; 

lia accordé, sur avis préalable des muf- 
jtis et des ulémas (hommes de !oi,) la per- 
mission aux médecins de disséquer les 
ae es humains, chose interdite qar la 

loi ; 


































dun sultan schakan, Mahmoud I, aed Nons ne sanrions enfin passer sous si- 
fils du victorieux sultan Abdul-Hamed, | !ence la résolution qu il a prise de faire 
par la grace infnie du ercateur du monde jinoculer la petite-vérole par des médecins 
et Dieu éterne!, et par la médiation et | frangais a deux de ses enfans. 
Vacte miraculeux de Mahomet-Mustapha, | (Messager des Chambres.) 
Je ches des prophetes, que la bénédiction | 
de Dieu conserve, serviteur et maitre des ! 
villes de la Mecqne, Médine et Kadi, vers | 
lesquelles tevut le globe tourne les yeux |* 
quand la pricre est frite, padishah des) re see 
grandes cit®s, de Stamboul, Ndreue et} Les citoyens major-géné ral de l’armée 
Bursa, que tows les princes regardent | d'opération colonel Pedro Landero, colo 
avec envie. nel de genie José Ignacio ¥ berri et celui 
Le padishah artnuel, on grand-sultan de méme classe du troisiéme bataillon 
Vempire ottuman, Mahmoud I], este né| permanent, José Antonio Mejia, chargés 
le $0 juillet 1735, et monta sur le trone de pouvoirs de son ex cliencele général en 
je 28 jaillet 1393. I) est de la dix-huiti- gem armce noxicaine Ant mioLopez 
éme géeneratian d’Osmin ler, qui fondalde SantaAnna, et les br r don José 
a trentiazne sonverain de} Miguel Salomon, lieutenant colonel chef 
cette dvnsstic. Le prince héréditaire est | d’itat-tas jor dan Fulven +, char? 
son fils ainé, Abdul-Mechxd, qui est né| de pouvoirs du géntral des troupes espag- 
je 20 avril 1324; et il a en otre un au- | nates don ? mnisag quar- 





Extrait du Courrier de la Nowvelle-Orleans du 7 
oclobre ) 


‘APITULATION DE L°’ARMEEZ MEXIQAINE 
A TAMPICO, 


ea dynaste, et ie 


; 


joccupe Tampico de Tamaulipas, sortira 


de cette ville aux mémes conditions que 
ci-dessus, et ira remettre ses armes, ses 
drapeaux et ses caissons au quartier sub- 
alterne d’Altamira, sous le commande- 
ment de son excellence le général Manu- 
el Miery Teran, les officiers conservant 
leurs epées. 

80 L’armée et la République mexi- 
caines garantissent de la mani¢re la plus 
solennelle la vie et les propriétés particu- 
li¢res de tous les individus composant la 
division ennemie. 

4o La division espagnole se transpor- 
tera dans la ville de Victoria, ot elle reste- 
ra jnsqu’a ce qu’elle se rembarque pour 
la Havane. 

5o Il sera permis au général espagnol 
d’envoyer 4 la Havane un ou deux offi- 
ciers, pour .y demander les transports 
nécessaires pour le retour de sa division 
dans ce port. 

6o Le général espagnol pourvoira a 
Ventretien de sa division pendant qu’elle 
restera dans le pays; et les transports se- 
ront aussi a ses frais. 

70 Les blessés et malades de la division 
espagnole qui sont dansl’impossibilité de 
marcher, resteront dans Ja ville de Tam- 
pico de Tamaulipas, jusqu’a ce qu’on 
puisse les envoyer a Phopital de larmnée 
mexicaine, o} ils seront traités aux frais 
de la division espagnole, laquelle four- 
nira un chirurgien, et les soldats et ca- 
poraux nécessaires pour soigner ces ma- 
lades. 

80 On accordera a la division espag- 
nole le bagage dont elle aura besoin pour 
se transporter aux points indiqués, payant 
les transports de chevaux au taux ordinaire 
du pays; de méme pour les vivres qu’il 
lui faudra, 

90 Le lieutenant colonel chef de )’état- 
major de la division espagnole reste 
chargé de l’accomplissement de la capi- 
tulation, en ce quia rapport aux troupes 
de la Barre: je général commandant le 
point dit Dona Cecilia, lui facilitera le 
passage. 

100 Son excellence le général Manuel 
Miery Tran nommera un chef et un offi- 
cier de son état-major pour faire passer a 
la division ennemie les provisions et le 
bagage dont il est parlé dans les articles 
précédents, ainsi que pour lai donner les 
instructions nécessaires et lui fixer ses can- 
tonnemens. 

Ce dont nous sommes demeurés d’ac- 
cord, le jour et a la date ci-dessus. £n 
foi de quoi nous avons apposé ici nos noms. 
Signé, Pedro Landero, José Ignacio, 
Yberri, José Antonio Mejia, José Miguel 
Salomon, Fulgencio Salas. 

Je ratifie Ja capitulation ci-cesssu. 

Antonio Lorez pe Santa-Anna.. 
Je ratifie, etc. 
Isiporo Barrapas. 
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